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O, the candidate /asn't a cold! He 
N means ‘“decibels’’— the unit of meas- 
urement of sound or noise. Less decibels 
in schools—less noise. 

The gentleman has an excellent point. 
Schools today are overcrowded. Classes 
are speeded up. The ears and nerves of 
students and teaching staffs are subjected 
to more noise than ever before. The result 
is distraction, undue fatigue and a serious 
slow-down in mental alertness. 


Leading schools everywhere have solved 





ACOUSTI- CELQ@TEX 


* PERFORATED FIBRE TILE- SINCE 1923 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments 


NTF FAR 


their “unruly decibel” problem by instal- 
ling the soothing quiet of Sound Condi- 
tioning with Acousti-Celotex.* It traps 
nerve-tattering noise, reduces emotional 
strain and increases the efficiency of over- 
worked staffs. Students can hear clearly 
from wherever they sit. 

Acousti-Celotex* is America’s leading 
and most widely used material for sound 
conditioning. It can be applied quickly 
and quietly. It is permanent, easily main- 
tained and can be repeatedly painted. 


Send today for 
Installations in Educational Buildings.” 





Start with a corridor, lecture room, cafe- 
teria or some other noise source. Imme- 
diately you'll hear and feel the amazing 
benefits. 


Call in the Acousti-Celotex* distributor 
near you for consultation. There is no ob- 
ligation. He is sound conditioning head- 
quarters and a member of the world’s 
most experienced organization. He guar- 
antees results. If you cannot locate him in 
the phone book, a note to us will bring 
him to your desk. 


"A Selected List of Acoustical 


i 1 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS-3 : 
1 Chicago 3, Illinois = 1 
Please send me your freefolder, “A Selected List of 
1 Acoustical Installations in Educational Buildings.” 1 
1 ! 
i School 1 
i ; ! 
i Name 1 
| I 
i Address i] 
1 1 
i City State 1 
Ltd hs sia iene eenchite en eieeenednin dnt taeeeneneh bent 
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*"FIBERGLAS 
- ASBESTOS 


Woven materials in various 
weights and a wide variety 
of colors 


Plain 


Striped 
Figured 





Tomorrow's Goal 


Sound Motion Pictures for ALL Schools 


Our armed forces have learned what our 
schools have long known, that talking motion 
pictures make learning easier, shorten the 
time required for instruction and increase 
the retention of important facts. Modern 
educators have looked forward to the day 
when this progressive method of audio- 
visual instruction will be available for all 
schools. Of course every projector we 

make TODAY goes to the Armed Forces. 
But TOMORROW all of Ampro’s engineering 
skill and experience will be directed to the 
constructive task of helping teachers 

teach. Write for Ampro Catalog of 8 and 

16 mm. precision projectors. 
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~ HEADLINES 


S. 1509 AMENDED 


Under amendments to S. 1509, 
members of the armed forces and 
the merchant marine would be eli- 
gible for one year’s schooling for six 
months’ service and an additional 
year of school for each additional 
year in service. They would also 
have free choice of school and field 
of study. (Story on page 66.) 


SIMPLER W.P.B. FORM 


Revised application form WPB-617 
for construction priorities and author- 
ization has replaced PD-200. Quanti- 
ties of noncritical materials are not 
restricted on the new form which also 
provides for simultaneous filing of all 
special forms covering equipment and 
certain materials at the same time as 
construction application. (Story on page 
66.) 


MILITARY TRAINING 

A second House bill on this sub- 
ject has been introduced. Represen- 
tative Wadsworth of New York 
proposes that boys just out of high 
school be given a year’s military 
training; that those who show special 
ability be encouraged to continue 
their schooling in military affairs. 
(Story on page 66.) 


MILK 


Fluid milk production may be less 
this year than in 1943. Quotas for 
school milk sales have been discussed 
by the fluid milk industry advisory 
committee. (Story on page 68.) 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 

A number of plumbing items have 
been freed from restriction. Heating 
stoves for schoolroom use may be 
purchased without authorization. 
Certain other types can be bought 
only with a ration certificate from 
a local O.P.A. New and used di- 
rectly and indirectly fired water heat- 
ers may be purchased for replace- 


ment and maintenance without rat- 
ings. (Story on page 68.) 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 

Commissioner John W. Stude- 
baker has requested of the Federal 
Communications Commission addi- 
tional wave lengths of educational 
radio service, asking for 10 F-M 
channels in addition to the five now 
allowed; 10 relay transmission .fre- 
quencies; two television channels. 
He asks that educational licenses be 
allocated according to state and re- 
gional plans so that no section of a 
state would be without educational 
radio service in the future. (Story 
on page 66.) 


TIRES 

Purpose in driving, not monthly 
mileage, will determine eligibility for 
passenger car tires. Truck and bus op- 
erators, who are refused tires by local 
boards, are asked to report to O.D.T. 
giving reasons assigned for denials so 
that unfilled truck and bus needs can 
be determined and action taken to 
assist applicants. (Story on page 70.) 


A.S.T.P. 


Army pre-induction tests will be 
held March 15. The Navy will hold 
similar tests on the same date; it has 
no plans for discontinuing its college 
training program. Enrollment in 
A.S.T.P. will be reduced to 125,000 
as of April 1, in accordance with 
original plans to increase or decrease 
the program in conformity with mili- 
tary needs. (Story on page 74.) 


A.A.F. PROGRAM 


Students now in training at 70 
colleges and 14 civilian contract 
schools of the A.A.F. will be allowed 
to complete their courses, but no 
new students: will be accepted for 
training at these places. (Story on 
page 70.) 


SCHOOL BUSES y 

The 4000 new buses expected to be 
available for school transportation in 
1944 will fall far short of demand. 
State school officials are advised to ap- 
prove applications for new buses in the 
order of urgency of need. Each state 
department of education must reach 
an agreement with O.D.T.’s school bus 
section on the number of new buses 
to be released in that state during each 
quarter. (Story on page 70.) 


AUTOCRATS 

Autocratic principals are produc- 
ing cowed teachers, according to Dr. 
Robert K. Speer who urges that the 
latter take a stand on political and 
social issues. Autocratic teachers 
create antagonism in pupils. (Story 
on page 72.) 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 

Both W.F.A. and F.S.A. wish to ad- 
minister a permanent nation-wide 
school lunch program. Each recom- 
mends a $50,000,000 congressional ap- 
propriation, but they differ on spending 
the money. Senator Wagner has intro- 
duced a third proposal requiring $80,- 
000,000. The present school lunch 
program, in effect since 1935 and ad- 
ministered by W.F.A., will end June 30. 


ISOLATIONISM 


“Lack of information in schools on 
world obligations and participation 
in world markets has helped spread 
isolationism over the Middle West,” 
D. E. Lindstrom, chairman of the 
Illinois rural education committee, 
told the Great Lakes Conference on 
Rural Education. 


SCHOOLBOOKS 
W.P.B. Chairman Donald M. Nel- 


son gives assurance that, whatever 
cuts may be made in paper, an ade- 
quate supply of schoolbooks and 
Bibles will be maintained. 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 66. 
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MODER N' Protection 
FOR TOMORROW'S 
MODERN SCHOOLS 


In your plans for the future, include 
Continental Chain Link fence. Safety 
of school children and protection of 
school property demand modern fence 
protection. When Continental fence 
can be supplied to schools again, you 
will find it up-to-date in every detail. 
It will be the only fence made of 
KONIK steel for extra strength and 
rust resistance clear through. To help 
you plan future fence installations, 
Continental offers you a free fence 
manual. Write today. 
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*« } eeeie | The above chart shows at a glance the improve- 
iss ita || | ment in the shipments of boilers and radiators from 
Nitta U. S. Radiator manufacturing plants in January 

"tay po ‘ Sie J* 
( SS | | over previous months. This is a hopeful sign. If 
* ia the condition continues to improve, we will be in 
Ure a better position to render quicker service. In the 


RADIANT WARMTH 


meantime, we will continue to produce and ship 
heating equipment to the best of our ability. 
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COORDINATED 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


DITTO Machines and Genuine DITTO Supplies 


THE top results for which Ditto is so famous are always 
certain when genuine Ditto supplies are used in con- 
junction with Ditto duplicating machines! 

ONLY genuine Ditto supplies—Ditto paper, inks, car- 
bon, rolls and films—have the perfect chemical coordi- 
nation to match the efficiency of Ditto machines! 
GENUINE Ditto Supplies Are Most Economical to Use! 
They Guarantee Results, Yee COST NO MORE! 


TODAY, as always, genuine Ditto supplies are avail- 
able for keeping previously-sold Ditto machines oper- 
ating at the peak of efficiency! 


Add to Your Leisure Hours 
with Time-Saving DITTO Workbooks! 


Teachers everywhere have discovered how Ditto Work- 
books improve classroom alertness, eliminate much 
needless lesson copying and marking. You, too, will 
find that Ditto Workbooks will speed your work and 
give you those wanted, extra hours for leisure and self- 
improvement. 


Mail the coupon today for Ditto School Supply Catalog and new catalog 
of 55 workbooks for most grades ... New Ditto Workbooks — $1.00 up. 


DITTO. 


1 
t 
1 
I 
1 
Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off 1 ( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
I 
1 
l 
! 
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t 
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DITTO, Inc. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 

( ) Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” ; 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 


680 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Cheer for Troop Trains 


Troop trains are dreary affairs at best, 
but those that pass through St. Paul, 
Minn., are being cheered up along the 
way by recreation packs assembled and 
presented to them by high school pupils 
of that city. The boys and girls collect 
packages of used playing cards and clean 
them up; they salvage pencil stubs from 
wastebaskets and desk drawers and paste 
up scrapbooks of cartoons and jokes. 
These all go into the packs each of 
which also contains two books, four 
magazines, candy, stationery, cross-word 
puzzles and memorandum pads. 


Stephenson Plan for English 


“The present high turnover in teach- 
ing personnel complicates the continuity 
of any planned program and _ forces 
school administrators to organize courses 
of study on some definite basis,” declares 
Supt. Roland S. Strolle of Stephenson 
Township Schools, Stephenson, Mich. 

The four English teachers of the 
Stephenson Township Schools have for- 
mulated basic requirements for each 
grade with emphasis on the following: 

l. Better sentence structure, as a re- 
sult of the development of “sentence 
sense. 

2. More intelligent use of punctuation 
and capital letters. 

3. Better comprehension of the proper 
use of words. 

4. A desire to read more and better 
literature. 

5. More fluent oral expression. 

6. Better knowledge of how to use 
dictionaries and reference books. 

The Stephenson plan is an attempt to 
make English classes meet the needs of 
the present (ability to express oneself 
clearly and concisely in spoken and writ- 
ten English) and still not break with 
tradition (emphasis on the classics). The 
plan is being evaluated as it develops 
and is not considered final by any means. 

A sampling of what is planned for 


each grade can be gathered from the fol- 
lowing program used in the 7th, 9th 
and llth grades. Note the continuity 
from grade to grade. 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Work on_ sentence struc- 
ture, spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, use of dic- 
bigmery. 

Use literature as a 
basis for improving the 
reading habits, comprehen- 
sion, pronunciation and 
meaning of new words. 

Cover parts of speech and 
show relationships to one 
another. 

See that sentence types 
are mastered; include de- 
vapegeees of simple para- 
graphs. 

Require four book reports 
a year,one nonfiction. 


NINTH YEAR 


See that parts of speech 
and their interrelation- 
ships are mastered. 

Teach simple rules of 
punctuation so that para- 
graphs may be written with 
some degree of variety. 

Enlarge the vocabulary by 
100 usable new words a 
semester. 

Stress sentence structure 
and common grammatical 
errors. 

In literature texts and 
book reports, stress compre- 
hension and mastery of 
words. Use oral reading to 
some extent. Make use of 
current magazines and news- 
papers. Designate reading 
as a task of prime impor- 
tance in the freshman year. 

Require five book reports 
a year, some nonfiction. 


ELEVENTH YEAR 


Add from 150 to 200 words 
to the vocabulary. 

Require 20 or more longer 
essays or compositions. 

Review common errors in 
grammar, spelling and the 
reading of poetry. 

Study important American 
writers, with most stress on 
modern authors. 

Include a project on 
magazines and newspapers. 

Stress smoothness and 
effectiveness of expres- 
sion, oral and written. 

Book reports. 

Read some long work, such 
as "Tale of Two Cities." 

Make use of an oral proj- 
ect, open forum or debate. 


Cow-Testing Club 

A junior cow-testing club consisting 
of six boys in the animal husbandry 
class at the high school at Hudson, Iowa, 
is rendering important service and help- 


ing farmers meet the shortage of help in 
this part of their work. Milk samples 
are sent to the school by the school 
buses once each month where the boys 
make the tests. 


Odd Jobs Bureau 


It took 14 year old Betty Kay, under 
the guidance of the local school attend- 
ance officer in a southern California war 
plant town, to cook up a workable idea 
to relieve harassed mothers and provide 
right jobs—and right hours—for girls in 
their teens. 

The following advertisement appeared 
in the town’s newspaper: 

Marketing Done? Dishes Washed? 
Errands Run? Children Cared for by 
the Hour? Phone “Girls for Victory.” 

Betty herself serves as the agent 
through whom requests for help come 
and girls are assigned. For each one-time 
call the girls pay Betty a 10 cent com- 
mission and for an assignment to a 
regular employer she receives 50 cents. 
From these commissions Betty defrays 
telephone and advertising expense. 


Dual Flying Instruction 


Preflight aeronautics is not entirely 
theoretical and not entirely preflight at 
Lake Forest High School, Lake Forest, 
Ill. The district board of education has 
agreed to give each boy, whose parents 
grant consent, three half hours of dual 
flying instruction under the supervision 
of a government licensed flight in- 
structor. 

In November the pupils had their 
first half hour in the air, having jour- 
neyed to Sky Harbor Airport, North- 
brook, IIl., for a lecture on fundamentals 
of flight and aeronautical theory and 
half an hour of actual flight. The next 
two flights are scheduled for May. 

The board could not furnish trans- 
portation to Sky Harbor Airport, 15 
miles or so distant, but it arranged with 
the local gasoline ration board to permit 
a supplementary gas allotment for the 
necessary number of private motor cars. 

Parents of pupils who are taking the 
dual flight instruction signed permit 
cards, giving their consent to the lessons 
and releasing the board from all claims 
in case of accident. 

“These lessons will not enable a boy 
to qualify as a solo flyer but they should 
enable him to understand the principles 
of aviation far better than he could with- 
out such experience,” declares Stanley F. 
Nelson, acting principal. Lester St. John, 
head of the science department, is in 
charge of preflight aeronautics. 
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A Standard Fluid Process Duplicator is so 
easy to run, even youngsters clamor for a 
chance to try it, especially the model with 
automatic feed. Simplicity is the keynote 
of this efficient duplicator. The Standard Fluid 
Process method of copy making requires no 
gelatin, stencil, type or ink. The Standard was 
designed to deliver perfect copies for student 
beginner and busy teacher alike. For many 
years, Standard Duplicators have faithfully 
served the Nation’s schools in class work, stu- 
dent activities and school management. 


"Theo le Eaoy Cs Pre / : 


The reputation of Standard Duplicators for 
dependability in school service holds, too, for 
their part. in war. Quick-acting Standard 
Duplicators speed work orders in war industry 

. give wings to words on war fronts. Stand- 
ard pioneered in fluid process duplicating. 
It is logical then, that Standard Duplicators 
and Standard Duplicator Supplies, the first in 
the field, are daily proving their right to be 
termed the last word in fluid process develop- 
ment. Standard Duplicating Machines Corp., 
School Dept. 13, Everett, 49, Massachusetts. 


YOUR LOCAL STANDARD REPRESENTATIVE CARRIES A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


STANDARD 
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Salary Payable to Estate? 


Question: In our schools, which have a 
nine months’ term, teachers are paid in 
twelve monthly installments for tax purposes. 
lf a teacher should die in May, would the 
board be liable to continue the paying of 
installments in June, July and August to the 
estate7—H.S., Ill. 


Answer: The answer will depend in 
great measure upon the terms of the 
teacher’s contract and the provisions of 
law in the particular state. 

In general, one may say that if the 
contract requires the teacher to teach for 
nine months only, the monthly payment 
is only a matter of convenience; once 
having taught those nine months, the 
teacher has fully performed her obliga- 
tions under the contract and is entitled 
to the full contract salary, subject only 
to the agreed terms of payment, regard- 
less of her availability after those nine 
months. Under such circumstances, the 
board would be liable to pay the June, 
July and August checks, when due, to 
the estate. 

There have been cases involving an- 
nual salaries under tenure where courts 
have held that teachers can be assigned 
to duty for more than nine months and 
that the two or three month summer 
vacation is not a vested right; in such 
instances a different result might pre- 
vail—Harry N. RosenFievp. 


Degree Holders’ Salaries 


Question: What do you think people, 
other than teachers, believe to be a fair an- 
nual salary for an experienced teacher with a 
bachelor's degree? With a master's degree? 
—F.W.|., Okla. 


Answer: There are no data available 
upon this question. The answer must be 
in terms of a specific place at a specific 
time because it depends upon the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) standards of living, 
(2) economic status of women relative to 
men, (3) levels of income and earnings 
in other occupations, (4) salaries paid 
teachers in the past, (5) salaries paid 
teachers in neighboring localities, (6) 
price levels, (7) number of teachers 
seeking employment, (8) attitude toward 
teachers, (9) attitude toward employed 
women and (10) the value placed upon 
education and teaching.—Prc. Arvin J. 
BurKE. 


Corporal Punishment 


Question: Is there a law covering corporal 


punishment in Ohio?—E.D., Ohio. 

Answer: In Ohio Jurisprudence, Vol. 
36, page 355, it is stated: 

“All authorities agree that a school 
teacher may inflict corporal punishment. 
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To enable him to discharge effectually 
his duties of maintaining good order and 
deportment among his pupils, it is neces- 
sary that he have the power to enforce 
prompt obedience to his lawful com- 
mands, for which reason the law gives 
him the power, in proper cases, to in- 
flict corporal punishment on refractory 
pupils, whether he is a teacher in a 
public or a private school. There is no 
legislation in Ohio against corporal pun- 
ishment. A teacher has the same right 
as a parent, in pursuance of the rules 
of the school known to the parents, to 
inflict reasonable corporal punishment 
upon a pupil deserving it.”—Rosert L. 


RoHE. 


Can't Be Done! 


Question : How can we refuse to reelect a 
faculty member without receiving the ill will 
of the faculty member and her friends?— 
H.L.S., Miss. 


Answer: It can’t be done.—A. B. M. 


Don't Use ‘Em 


Question: What is a good deodorant for 
schoolrooms?—H.S., Ill. 


Answer: We do not use deodorants 
for schoolrooms as we believe cleanli- 
ness achieved by proper operational pro- 
cedures makes their use unnecessary. 
Covering one odor with another odor 
should not be necessary and is an unwar- 
ranted expense.—M. M. STEEN. 


Cleaning Blackboards 


Question: What is the general practice 
regarding the cleaning of blackboards in the 
classroom? How frequently are they washed? 
How are they washed?—R.B.W.., Ind. 


Answer: Slatestone blackboards are 
first erased and wiped with a dry clean 
cloth to remove all possible dust and 
then wiped with a cloth saturated with 
kerosene each Friday after school. This 
allows the week end for the kerosene 
to evaporate. On other school days black- 
boards are erased and dusted with a dry 
cloth; no water is used. 


If wax crayons or anything besides 
chalk is used, the marks should be re- 
moved before kerosene is applied because 
kerosene is a solvent of most such mate- 
rials and will spread and drive them 
into the pores of the stone so that a 
sheen or a reflecting surface is produced. 

To remove wax or oils quickly, use a 
well-soaked eraser dipped in medium 
fine grinding compound and, with plenty 
of water, grind the board by stroking in 
one general direction until all sheen is 
removed. Then rinse with clear water 
and treat as already described. 

In extreme cases only is it necessary 
to grind a “good slate blackboard.” If 
it becomes necessary, use a medium fine 
grade of wet-or-dry emery paper over a 
smooth block on the board, sponging as 
you grind, stroking in one general di- 
rection. Continue until the sheen or 
rough surface has disappeared; then rinse 
and maintain as directed —Cart F. Ren- 
NEKER. 


Keep On Buying Bonds 


Question: How can we continue to urge 
teachers and pupils to buy bonds when the 
floodgates of inflation are going to make 
these worth only half their value in purchasing 
power? (Opened by John L. Lewis and 
gang.) —F.W.|., Okla. 


Answer: The chief purpose of War 
Savings Bonds is to help finance the war 
with money we cannot or should not 
spend on the restricted market for goods 
we can do without. While these loans 
or investments do not prevent inflation, 
they tend to reduce the upward pressure 
on prices because they take the money 
so invested out of the competition for 
the limited supply of available goods. It 
should be remembered that the bonds 
mature in ten years and, if investors, 
insofar as possible, will hold their bonds 
to maturity, prices may then have been 
stabilized at a level that will compare 
favorably with present prices and money 
values. 

Furthermore, regardless of inflation, a 
Series E bond will be redeemed at any 
time by the U. S. Treasury at its ac- 
crued value as stated on the face of the 
bond. If a $100 bond, which repre- 
sents a loan or an investment of $75, 
has matured, it will be redeemable at 
$100 cold cash. The dollar value of the 
bond does not decrease. The value of 
the dollar may increase or decrease. 
Therefore, since it is important to finance 
the war so that inflationary pressures on 
prices may be reduced, it seems that the 
purchase of War Savings Bonds by indi- 
viduals, including teachers and _ pupils, 
is entirely defensible. — Homer W. 
ANDERSON. 
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PRACTICAL 


for 


_ War Production Training 


Pre-employment training for war 
production workers must be thorough 
and practical. To give the trainee an 
“idea” of the type of work for which he 
is being prepared is not enough. He 
must have actual experience in operat- 
ing full sized war plant machinery if 
he is to take his place on the produc- 
tion line with a minimum loss of time, 
effort, and material. 


The wide use of South Bend Lathes 
in war industries makes them especially 


practical for war production training. 
Their ease of operation, accuracy, and 
modern design which have made them 
popular in industrial shops are the same 
features that make them the choice of 
both shop instructors and trainees. 


The variety of sizes and models in 
which South Bend Lathes are manufac- 
tured offers a wide choice for practical 
training purposes. Write for a copy of 
Catalog 100-C in which they are all de- 


scribed and illustrated. 


* BUY WAR BONDS x 


SOUTH 


SOUTH BEND, 
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LATHE 


LATHE BUILDERS 


INDIANA e 


SOUTH BEND 
13” ENGINE LATHE 


TEACHING HELPS 
for Shop Classes 


South Bend teaching helps— books, 
sound films, wall charts, and bulle- 
tins on the care and operation of a 
lathe—are available for school shop 
instruction. Write for Bulletin 21-C. 


Wor kK §S 


FOR 


36 YEARS 











Maps in minutes... by Multilith 





|S wabd on the beach—as moment by moment 
reports come from scouts— enemy positions are 
instantly drawn on a paper-like master sheet, slipped 
onto a Multilith duplicating machine, and correct maps 
run off for quick distribution, to save lives of fighting men. 


Serving every branch of our armed forces—at depots, 
training centers, on Navy ships, and right up on the 
fighting fronts, Addressograph-Multigraph duplicating 
and repetitive writing machines are speeding, simplify- 
ing, and reducing the stupendous volume of paper work 
required. Materiel moves faster—man-power is released. 


Timely Vocational Training 


Postwar business and industry will find scores of new 





Let a Multigraph man show you how hundreds of 
modern schools are using Multigraph and Multilith 
duplicating machines. Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation. Sales agencies with service, training, 


and supply departmentsinprincipal cities of the world. 











uses for Multigraph and Multilith duplicating open 
to them. A knowledge of how these duplicating ma- 
chines can be used to simplify methods, and some 
experience in actual operation of these machines will 
be a big asset to a boy or girl going into our armed 
services or starting a business career. 


Educational Machines that Pay 
Their Own Way 


The same Multigraph and Multilith machines used in 
educating students also have practical, economical 
applications in producing attractive school publica- 
tions and the numerous records and forms which 
require accurate, legible duplication. 


ra Multigraph 


TRADE-MARK REE US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Mechanized Wartime Offices ae 2 ca 
Depend On 
Mechanized Classrooms 


4 F Us 4 











Schools are taking these 
steps to meet the demand 
for trained operators 


Making better use of machines during 
regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short 
courses for special and postgraduate 


students. 
4 


Expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater 
number of students can be trained in 
machine work. 

4 


Using the most modern practice texts 
and teaching materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so students may attain a 
maximum of skill in the shortest time. 


4 


Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 


ment offices. 
4 


Making a wider range of skills available 
by increasing the number of elective 
courses which provide machine training. 
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ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL’ MACHINES 





TRANSPORTATION 
MANUFACTURING 


FINANCIAL 

and 

GOVERNMENTAL 
OFFICES 


All depend on 


machines for wartime 
speed and accuracy 
















America’s mechanized offices are handling a staggering volume of war- 
time figuring and accounting work—are looking to America’s mecha- 
nized classrooms for additional trained machine operators to help meet 


today’s unprecedented demand for figure facts. 


In response to this demand, both public and private schools are expand- 
ing and intensifying operator training programs. Whether the program 
adopted provides only a general acquaintance with machines, or develops 
varying degrees of operating skill, increased emphasis on machine 
training in the classroom directly serves the war effort. 


The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free wartime serv- 
ice, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest operating techniques, practice 


programs, texts and materials. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burroughs 


NATION-WIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e@ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 








he Change of a Name ~ 
the Maintenance of a Policy 











E. E. Shumaker 


ECENTLY, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, itself an 
affiliate of the University of Chicago, acquired 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. Accordingly, it was decided 
V. C. Arnspiger to change the name of the company to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., but to retain the established 
product name of Erpi Classroom Films. We believe our 
many friends in the field of education will be interested 
to learn that policies will remain unchanged — and the 
new company will continue under the leadership of the 
same men who directed Erpi’s destiny in the past. 


Mr. E. E. Shumaker continues as President of the new company, 
and in addition becomes a member of the Board of Directors of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. 


Dr. V. C. Arnspiger continues as Vice-President in charge of 
Research and Production. who will, of course, maintain the 


high standards for which Erpi Classroom Films are deservedly 
H. C. Grubbs cine 


Mr. H. C. Grubbs continues as Vice-President in Charge of Dis- 
tribution and will follow the same policies which have proved 
so successful in establishing Erpi as the leader in the field of 
visual education, 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


1841 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 
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“On the air—” 


THE STORY OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


Another new sound motion picture from Westinghouse School Service 


Here is a new film that portrays the exciting 
story of radio broadcasting from its beginning in 
the garage workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, 
Westinghouse engineer, to the great complex net- 
works that today encircle the globe. 

Depicting the detailed operations of a typical 
broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scripting, 
rehearsal, timing, production and presentation of 
radio broadcasts. A tour of a modern radio station 
leads through all of these and carries on to the 

_ transmitter, where, by means of animated draw- 
ings, the technical side of broadcasting is shown. 

This “how it works” section of the film is a 
complete portrayal of how sound waves are 
created in the studio, carried to the transmitter, 


FOR youR CONVENIENCE 





amplified, impressed on a carrier wave, and 
radiated by giant tower antennae. 

The whole process of radio transmission is so 
clearly explained that any junior or senior high 
school student can easily understand the princi- 
ples involved. 

“On the Air” is recommended for showing in 
assembly, as well as in connection with courses in 
physics, general science and social studies. It is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm and runs twenty 
eight minutes. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC 
Sundays, 2:30 p. m., E.W.T. 


Westin nghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 











Other new Westinghouse films for school use. 


“Wuat 1s ELecrricity?” Basic principles of electricity, ex- 
plained in words and in animated drawings, so that the °* 
fundamentals can be understood by any high school student. 
Runs 22 minutes. A Teachers’ Manual wiil be sent in 
advance for use with this film. 


“Tue Ramparts We Buin.” The dramatic story of an 
American industry at war, narrated by John Nesbitt. Runs 
20 minutes. 


““ELectronics AT Work.” Comprehensive explanation of the 
6 basic functions of the electronic tube, together with 
striking shots of electronic devices at work in many industries. 
Runs 20 minutes. A 40-page booklet, “The ABC of Electron- 


ics at Work” is available for teachers. 


All these are sound motion pictures, available on 16 mm or 
35 mm film, and are loaned free to schools. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


School Service NS-34 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

I would like to show the films checked below— 

PREFERRED DATE SECOND CHOICE 

“On the Air” 
‘‘What Is Electricity?” 
“The Ramparts We Build” 
) “Electronics at Work” 
Desk copy ‘‘The ABC of Electronics at Work” 
Teachers’ Manual ‘“‘What Is Electricity?” 
(Sound film cannot be run in silent projector) 

















}16 mm () 35 mm 
NAME Vie-s1e 8 = TILE 
SCHOOL STREET 
CITY yy POSTAL ZONE ~ STATE 
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Making Short Work 
of Paper Work 


Hour after hour, day after day, the Mimeograph du- 
plicator is on duty in the American school, rolling out 
copies of anything a school wants duplicated and 


duplicated well. 





Lesson sheets or a school newspaper, administrative 
forms, or material for a new war project, this versatile 
machine takes any job in its stride and turns out clean- 
cut, black on white copies in a matter of minutes. 

These days when you have more duplicating needs than 
ever before, be sure to keep your Mimeograph duplicator 
in fighting trim. Keep it clean, keep it oiled. Keep it cov- 
ered when not in use. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Home Work Needed 


NLESS community public school systems ap- 

proach the problem of salary adjustments to 
changes in the price-index more realistically in inter- 
preting this need to the people, it is doubtful whether 
teachers will be able to maintain even their current 
economic position next year. 

If 1944-45 salaries are to be reasonably adjusted to 
cost of living changes, the money must come from the 
community, the state or from both sources. The chance 
that the federal government will provide $300,000,000 
for teachers’ salaries, in view of the rapidly growing 
state surpluses and the federal election year economy 
trend, is slim. The economic condition of teachers 
can be improved only by immediate and consistent 
home work on the home front. 


State Service Boards 


OLDIERS and sailors are being mustered out of 
service in increasing numbers and are returning 
to their home states. These fractional demobilizations 
include individuals who have recovered from their 
wounds but are no longer fit for front line service and 
older men unable to stand the physical and psychologi- 
cal strains of active fighting. According to the best 
figures available, the number of individuals returning 
monthly to civilian life varies from 100 to 4000 per state. 
While there is much talk in Washington concerning 
provisions for returning soldiers and sailors, little, if 
anything, has yet been accomplished and practically 
no provisions have been made for them by the indi- 
vidual states. Many of these demobilized veterans are 
actually having a difficult time relocating themselves. 
The problem of reorienting these men into civilian 
life is not always easy. Many of them need medical 
and psychological advice; some require reeducation in 
terms of industrial training; others should pave advice 
and guidance concerning the continuation of their 
education, while still others want and need a job. 
The immediate creation of a state general service 
committee, including representatives from agriculture, 
industry, labor, education, medicine and government, 
.o establish policies for solving these problems is highly 
desirable. There is no need for the creation of a new 
and expensive organization. The community public 
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schools and federal-state employment agencies already 
have the organizational nucleus and require only small 
state subventions for additional personnel to make the 
problem of absorbing returned servicemen into civilian 
life much simpler and much smoother than if it were 
left to chance or the federal government. 


Constructive Studies 


HE Southern States Work-Conference on School 

Administrative Problems has been actively en- 
gaged since 1940 in the consideration of educational 
problems confronting the 14 southern states. This 
voluntary professional organization is sponsored jointly 
by the state departments of education and the state 
education associations. The group meets for two 
weeks every year, considers problems for study and 
then appoints interstate committees to prepare informa- 
tion for school boards and superintendents. 

The 1943 series of publications includes an excellent 
presentation of “Local Responsibility for the Organi- 
zation and Administration of Education” under the 
chairmanship of Crawford Greene, director of school 
administration, Arkansas State Department of Educa- 
tion; “Relationships Between Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges and Universities” under the 
direction of Dean W. S. Taylor, University of Ken- 
tucky, and “Building a Better South Through Edu- 
cation” with Dr. I. D. Laskew, coordinator for teacher 
education, Emory University, as chairman. 

These bulletins offer stimulating reading for educa- 
tors in every state. Edgar L. Morphet, executive secre- 
tary, Tallahassee, Florida, sells them for 25 cents each. 


Teaching First 


RECENT Associated Press dispatch quoted Presi- 
dent John A. Hannah of the Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering as stating that 
although less than half of the college faculty received 
pay equal to the weekly average of $53.10 for indus- 
trial workers, the administration’s primary effort in the 
postwar period would be to provide new buildings for 
anticipated increases in student enrollment. Out of 
656 persons on the college faculty, 408 receive less than 
$60 weekly. The average is close to $40. 
When consideration is given to the fact that these 
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men and women have from six to seven years of 
preparation beyond the twelfth grade to their credit, 
the majority of them with an earned doctorate, this 
condition is a sad commentary on college conditions. 
When buildings and equipment are given deliberate 
precedence over teaching in light of admitted def- 
ciencies, it is even more astounding. 

Instruction is the supreme purpose of, and the only 
excuse for, the existence of any educational agency. 
While campus, buildings and equipment are highly 
desirable and valuable parts of the total educational 
environment, they are distinctly secondary to the 
maintenance and improvement of good teaching. The 
teacher is the most important agent in the total educa- 
tional scheme. Provision for stable and _ attractive 
working conditions and rewards commensurate with 
teachers’ training and importance are the first respon- 
sibility of administrators to the students. 

Too many college and public school administrators 
still place buildings and gadgets above teaching, judg- 
ing by the salaries enjoyed by teachers. So long as the 
educational administrator does not recognize the pri- 
mary importance of instruction, it is going to be 
increasingly difficult for the layman to appreciate in- 
structional need and be willing to contribute to im- 
provement in teaching salaries. 


Institutional Appraisal 


ECENT proposals by Dean Walter T. Marvin of 
Rutgers University that the subjective factors in- 
volved in the testing and grading of pupils might be 
eliminated through substituting institutional for indi- 
vidual appraisal contain nothing new or startling but 
express, rather, a desire to return to much older ap- 
praisal practices. The social problem of American 
pupil-teacher relationships, growing out of the position 
of the teacher as planner, executor and final judge of 
his pupils’ work, is one that merits continuing attention. 
In both occidental and oriental cultures the teaching 
agency, a specially designed group of outside special- 
ists or the state itself, rather than the individual teacher, 
has been the judge of student ability. In ancient China 
a body of state examiners devised, supervised and 
graded the old classical examinations through which 
individuals proved themselves worthy of being hon- 
ored as students and becoming eligible for govern- 
mental positions. In European universities the faculty 
as an institutional unit rather than as individuals 
examined the degree candidates and passed upon their 
merits. Unit course credits as used in the United 
States are unknown on the continent or in England. 
The nearest approach to institutional responsibility 
for testing and “proving” the individual student in the 
United States is the organization of graduate work on 
the doctoral level in universities and the Regents’ 
Examinations by which New York through its state 
education authority annually tests instructional 
efficiency. 


‘The individual teacher evolved early in American 
public education as the agent legally responsible for 
determining the quality of an individual’s work at 


elementary, secondary and advanced levels. It is en- 
tirely reasonable to assume that the current organiza- 
tion of the learning process not only into rigid subject- 
matter compartments but also on the basis of carefully 
standardized recitation - clock - hours-semester -course - 
credits grew out of the individualism of the teaching 
process in the United States. 

The subjectivity of teachers’ marks has bothered 
educational psychologists and administrators consider- 
ably during the past generation. Limited laboratory 
and field experimentations have shown a possible judg- 
ment error of 15 per cent but the results of these 
experiments have been based on certain assumptions 
that might be open to at least practical questioning. 

Teaching, however, is by no means a science and 
will remain fundamentally an art so long as complex 
human beings are involved in both phases of the 
process. If teachers can consistently appraise pupils 
within a 15 per cent error, the danger is not great. 
Employment of a broader rating scale may compensate 
for most of the possible error. 

The fragmentation and rigid compartmentation of 
the instructional process appear to be much more 
dangerous than the probable grading errors of the 
teacher. Unless the entire credit system is changed, it 
is doubtful whether much would be gained by making 
the institution the final examining agent. 


New England Bookmen Speak 


HE Educational Salesmen’s Association of New 

England has recently prepared a timely message 
to superintendents, principals and teachers concerning 
some of the problems faced by publishers. The atten- 
tion of educators is called in a friendly way to certain 
abuses that have consciously or unconsciously grown 
up around the selling of textbooks. 

The bookmen ask that textbook adoptions be made 
openly and not by “secret committees”; they ask for 
fair play in giving each publisher a chance to demon- 
strate his product, for moderation and good taste in 
requesting sample books and for recognition of the 
property rights of publisher and author in the unethical 
use of copyrighted material. 

These problems are not new and do not pertain to 
the New England States alone. They exist in every 
section of the country and deserve repeated mention 
so that thgy can be eliminated and the selection of 
textbooks improved. The message of the New England 
bookmen deserves wide reading by schoolmen in other 
states. Copies can be secured from Arthur A. Clark 
of Houghton Mifflin Company, president of the New 


England association. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE 


Education or Exploitation ? 





A. B. MOEHLMAN 


HERE has been considerable 

discussion of the value of work 
experience for boys and girls of sec- 
ondary school age ever since the 
depression. 

Many educators felt that continued 
abstinence from work for pay as a 
result of extended school attendance 
was making urban education too un- 
realistic and was creating serious 
social problems. They yearned for 
the simple past when it was assumed 
that everyone enjoyed soul-satisfying 
contacts with work. 


Continental Inspiration 


More academically minded admin- 
istrators thought it a waste of time 
to keep nonacademically inclined 
individuals in school. Part-time 
work could solve this problem and 
yet not violate compulsory attend- 
ance laws. Still others drew ideas 
and inspiration from Mussolini and 
Hitler and felt that “Every youth 
should give a year’s work to the 
country.” The C.C.C. derived its 
inspiration from continental sources. 

The educational philosophy be- 
hind the work experience idea may 
be generalized as: (1) practical 
handwork should be an_ integral 
part of all education, (2) economic 
understanding can arise only from 
actual experience on the job, (3) 
work experience offers an excellent 
means for individual economic “try- 
out” and for learning to do by doing, 
(4) factory work solves the problem 
of the so-called ngnintellectual pupil 
who does not fit into the academic 
school and (5) industrial work meets 
the need of those whose economic 
condition does not permit continua- 
tion in secondary school. 

The statement that “work experi- 
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ence promotes the war effort” is 
more of a current selling slogan than 
a valid reason for making it a part 
of the educational scheme. 

Three plans for work experience 
are under consideration or already 
in partial practice. The first is 
planned job experiences for pupils 
during week ends and _ vacations. 
School attendance is not curtailed 
and pupils study vocational oppor- 
tunities in regular classes. A second 
more favored plan is the “coopera- 
tive-apprentice program” initiated 
and heavily promoted by the voca- 
tionalists. The pupil attends school 
half time and is engaged in regular 
distributive or industrial occupations 
the other half. A third interpreta- 
tion of caring for individual “eco- 
nomic need” is the idea of full-time 
work with continued education 
through late afternoon or night 
classes. Most school systems make 
these programs attractive by giving 
“instructional credit.” 

The assumptions underlying these 
plans deserve careful analysis. Is 
the work experience idea truly edu- 
cational or does it simply offer a 
disguised opportunity for exploita- 
tion of youth? 


Opinions Differ 


Without denying either the prac- 
tical or therapeutic educational value 
of work experience for adolescents, 
the assumptions that all work experi- 
ences are educational and that eco- 
nomic understanding arises from 
direct participation in community 
economic life are open to serious 
questioning. Universal application is 
also debatable. 

The first differential is sex. It 
might be much more sensible to edu- 
cate girls for family life than for 
work experience. Economic literacy 
may be attained much more effi- 


ciently through laboratory study of 
production, distribution and con- 
sumption than in any store, office or 
factory. Certain practices create the 
suspicion that a very real reason is 
the inertia of the academic mind, 
which is still thinking of the Ameri- 
can secondary school as a purely 
intellectual rather than a social insti- 
tution. The departure of youths 
from secondary school at an early 
age may be due more to the fact 
that the school is wrong than that 
the pupils are incapable of learning. 

Postwar probabilities are that 
youths up to the age of 20 will find 
employment opportunities scarce and 
that the real community educational 
need is for extension of the second- 
ary schooling into the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years with broad, rich and 
varied terminal curriculums in fam- 
ily and civic life, the vocations and 
fine arts. As industry’s demand for 
high industrial skills decreases, there 
will be greater need for individual 
understanding of both community 
and national economic life and the 
individual’s relation to it. There 
will be greater demands for physical 
endurance and nervous stability, for 
audacity and flexibility, for persever- 
ance and sustained attention and for 
the ability and willingness to co- 
operate in the achievement of certain 
economic programs. 


Educational Supervision Needed 


Work experience may or may not 
be a significant part of social educa- 
tion. Certainly its need will not be 
universal in character. Wherever it 
does become part of a public school 
program, it should be a cooperative 
venture under the wise direction of 
a community committee including 
teachers, representatives of labor, 
tradesmen, manufacturers and a 
large number of parents. It should be 
confined preferably to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years of secondary 
education. It should be designed and 
carried out not to supplement in- 
dustry and commerce or to cover 
up the deficiencies of our secondary 
schools but as a limited educational 
idea, safeguarded by proper work 
standards and constant supervision 
to check its educational value. 

To the extent that work experience 
is truly educational and not ex- 
ploitive of the individual either eco- 
nomically or educationally it may 
have a limited value in certain cases. 
Cautious exploration is advised. 








HE administration and teaching 

personnel of the schools of 
Greensboro, N. C., recognize a re- 
sponsibility for the health and phys- 
ical well-being of the pupils. Health 
is considered basic to learning and 
essential to successful and happy 
living. In order to fulfill the obli- 
gation, physical facilities have been 
provided and educational experi- 
ences have been devised. 


Playground Space Is Ample 


Such distinction as may be attrib- 
uted to the health and physical edu- 
cation program lies in the fact that 
it has inconspicuously pervaded the 
whole educational provision and ex- 
perience. 

In the purchase of school sites, 
the board of education exercised un- 
usual foresight in acquiring adequate 
playground space. Several schools 
have more than 50 acres of land; the 
senior high school has 125 acres. 
More than 650 acres in all have been 
provided for the 10,000 pupils. The 
larger grounds are not completely 
developed and utilized, but as the 
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A variety of games and sports keeps young people interested. 


program is expanded and the space 
is needed, the land is available. The 
rolling terrain, the sandy, gravelly 
soil and the mild climate make pos- 
sible outdoor activities the year 
round. 


Safety and Sanitary Provisions 


Buildings are of fire-resistant con- 
struction and equipment conforms 
to approved safety codes. There are 
adequate exits, fire towers and fire 
escapes. All doors open to the out- 
side. Adequate sanitary toilet facil- 
ities and approved drinking foun- 
tains are provided. All schools have 
cafeteria rooms or buildings and the 
larger schools are equipped with 
gymnasiums, auditorium - gymnasi- 
ums or playrooms. 

The grounds contain courts, dia- 
monds, gridirons and playing spaces 
that are suited to the ages and inter- 
ests of pupils. Apparatus on the 
grounds and in the gymnasiums has 
given way to provision for group- 
play activities. Calisthenics has been 
supplanted by games. 

All employed personnel is required 


B. L. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Greensboro, N. C. 


to present health certificates. Jani- 
tors and maids, cafeteria workers 
and other designated personnel are 
required to obtain these certificates 
from the city health department. Ar- 
rangement is made to employ in 
each school one or more teachers or 
secretaries who have taken the Red 
Cross course in first aid. Courses in 
health and physical education are 
prerequisites for a teacher’s certifi- 
cate. Full-time teachers of health 
and physical education must have 
had a major in the field. 


Community Agencies Cooperate 


In addition to the employed staff 
in the schools, the cooperation of a 
number of community agencies is 
utilized, notably the city health de- 
partment, which was originally spon- 
sored by the schools, the state high- 
way patrol, the police and fire de- 
partments, the Red Cross, the dairy 
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council and the recreation department. 

The health department renders in- 
complete but general and efficient 
health service. The staff includes 
physicians, a pediatrician, a dentist, 
an ophthalmologist, a hygienist, a 
laboratory technician, nurses and 
others. Complete examinations are 
made every three years. Special ex- 
aminations are made as requested in 
individual cases and, in general, on 
occasion for special purposes. Nurses 
and classroom teachers make daily 
inspections. Immunization is re- 
quired against smallpox and diph- 
theria; typhoid inoculations are fairly 
general. Tuberculin tests are given 
and fluoroscopic examinations made. 


Health Supervision Provided 


Health records are cumulative. 
First-aid treatment is available at all 
times. Quarantine is exercised be- 
tween rooms, as well as in individ- 
ual cases. Clinics are arranged for 
the treatment of the children from 
families of low. economic level. Den- 
tal examinations are made annually 
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travel. Drivers are examined, licensed 
and instructed in the safe operation 
of motor vehicles. The police assist 
with street crossings and supervise 
school boy patrols. 

The fire department inspects build- 
ings to obviate fire hazards and to 
see that extinguishers, signals and 
hose are operative. It also supervises 
timing and order of fire drills. 

The dairy council helps to promote 
the dissemination of information on 
the importance of a balanced diet 
and the benefits of milk. 


Well-Being of All Is Sought 


Health instruction in the elemen- 
tary grades is given by regular class- 
room teachers, who share with pupils 
their work, play and. relaxation ex- 
periences throughout the day. The 
emphasis is upon healthful behavior. 
Happiness is the desideratum for all. 

The junior high school program 
is in the hands of special teachers. 
Theoretical instruction is coupled 
with a great variety of activities. 
Highly competitive contests are 
avoided. Bathing facilities are avail- 





A tense moment for participants and spectators. 


and partial treatment is provided. 
Considerable effort is exerted to have 
defects corrected by the parents and 
by private physicians and dentists. 
All participants must have the ap- 
proval of a physician to engage in 
competitive sports. Cafeterias are 
inspected regularly as are sanitary 
facilities, drinking fountains, dairies, 
food stores, bakeries and city water. 

The state highway patrol inspects 
school buses to see that they are in 
proper mechanical condition for safe 


able and their use is a part of the 
regular procedure. 

The senior high school program 
continues a more advanced theoreti- 
cal study and a wider variety of 
activities, including individual and 
small game sports and organized 
athletics. The ‘work with girls is 
in the hands of women. Interschool 
sports for them is discouraged except 
for color team contests on invita- 
tional play days. 

Coaches of athletic teams are reg- 








Indoor activities are also provided for in the recreational program. 


ularly employed members of the 
high school faculty. The loss of time 
from school, the extent of schedules, 
the rules of eligibility and the han 
dling of funds are matters that are 
regulated by administrative control 
and supervision. Physical examina- 
tions are required of all contestants 
at the beginning of the season and 
after an illness. 


A Summer Program Developed 


School plants are available for rec 
reational activities for in-school and 
out-of-school groups. An extensive 
program has been developed for the 
summer vacation. This program is 
in charge of the city recreation com- 
mission of which the superintendent 
of schools is a member. The over- 
whelming majority of leaders of the 
program are from the faculties of the 
schools. School grounds and build- 
ings afford the main facilities. 


Safety is an integral part of the 
instructional program. Facilities are 
constructed so as to afford reasonable 
protection and an effort is made to 
obviate accidents. A driving school 
is conducted in which pupils are 
trained to drive safely. 


Wholesome Lunches 


To protect pupils from the dangers 
of inclement weather and the haz- 
ards of street traffic, and also to af.- 
ford wholesome, well-balanced 
lunches and the educational and so- 
cial values of eating together, cafe- 
terias have been provided ~at the 
schools. The highest standards of 
sanitation are maintained. The whole 
program is under the immediate di- 
rection and supervision of a person 
trained in institutional management. 
All the large cafeterias are under the 
direction of competent managers. Ii 
is the policy of the board of educa- 





Folk dancing is an activity the girls enjoy. 
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tion to make the cafeteria self- 
supporting but not profit making. 

No candies or soft drinks are sold 
and all street vendors are prohibited 
by city erdinance from operating 
near school buildings. The health 
program of instruction is linked with 
the cafeteria service. All teachers in 
elementary grades eat with the chil- 
dren in a group. They influence the 
selection of food and guide their 
social growth and manners. Under- 
nourished indigent children are 
taken care of through the use of sur- 
plus commodities furnished by the 
federal government, by donations 
from civic clubs and Parent-Teacher 
Associations and by a Thanksgiving 
offering from the children. 


Teaching of Exceptional Children 


It is not considered feasible to take 
care of children who are extremely 
handicapped physically and mentally. 
There are state institutions for these. 
Procedures have been devised for 
heterogeneous groupings to include 
learners. has 
made for a sight conservation class 
and an audiometer has been installed 
with a view to helping those who are 
deficient in hearing. Perhaps the em- 
ployment of a teacher of lip reading 
will result. The service is under a 
director of the education of excep- 
tional children. 

It is our hope that all personnel 
will be increasingly concerned with 
health and physical education and 
increasingly well qualified to serve; 
that health service can be expanded; 
that a health and physical education 
coordinator can be employed; that 
more teachers trained in the field can 
be added, and that a‘ clinic can be 
inaugurated for exceptional children. 


slow Provision been 
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The First Survey of 


CANADIAN EDUCATION 


Reveals many inequalities and calls for action in bring- 
ing the weaker schools up to the level of the stronger 


T THE request of the Federal 
Advisory Committee on Re- 
construction, the Canada and New- 
foundland Education Association 
undertook to make a survey of the 
most urgent educational needs of 
the Dominion of Canada and to 
make recommendations. 

Though a few provincial surveys 
had been conducted previously, this 
was the first occasion upon which an 
investigation was made of educa- 
tional needs in the dominion. 

As the survey progressed, it be- 
came increasingly clear that all Ca- 
nadian children do not have equal 
educational opportunities. Some are 
in good physical condition, others in 
poor; some have good teachers, 
others do not. City children are 
taught by a teacher for the whole 
day while in some rural districts, 
where six, eight or more classes are 
taught by one teacher in one class- 
room, children obtain no more than 
thirty or forty minutes of instruction 
a day. What obtains in different 
school municipalities within a prov- 
ince holds also among the provinces. 
Bringing the weaker schools up to 
the level of the stronger constitutes 
a major problem. 


Finance. The amount of money 
spent on the schools of Canada last 
session was $146,832,642. The report 
recommends that this amount be in- 
creased by another $144,000,000 and 
that a further $59,000,000 be allo- 
cated for capital expenses. The fig- 
ure set for the new expenditures does 
not provide for anything that is fan- 
tastic or idealistic. It would make 
possible a moderate, practicable ad- 
vance in education in keeping with 
the aspirations and temperament of 
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the Canadian people. This advance 
is within the nation’s reach as soon 
as the necessity for the present ex- 
traordinary war expenditure is past. 


Health. The survey committee de- 
liberately places the possession of 
good health at the head of the ob- 
jectives of the new deal in education. 
The teaching of health has pro- 
gressed far beyond the status of a 
mere study on the curriculum; it 
has become a basic and integrating 
element in the whole school pro- 
gram. Too often, however, lip serv- 
ice only is paid to it; practice lags 
far behind teaching. 

Too few communities have made 
their schools examples of healthful 
living conditions or have provided 
medical, dental, nursing and im- 
munization services for children. To 
enable every community to do what 
the most advanced is doing requires 
the outlay of large funds; it needs, 
too, the guidance of public health 
experts and the enlightened coopera- 
tion of several departments of the 
dominion and provincial govern- 
ments. The immediate bill for pro- 
viding all this will be $20,000,000. 


Administration. The- administra- 
tion of schools needs to be improved 
under the four heads of supervision, 
enlarging the unit of administration, 
improving the plant and equipment 
and improving school attendance. 


Throughout Canada there are 20,- 
610 administrative units. This means 
that probably well over 100,000 indi- 
viduals are on school boards. In 
some districts there are more school 
board members than there are pupils 
under their control. Three fourths 
of the school boards employ only 
one teacher. At least four fifths of 
the schools throughout Canada are 
too small to be effective either edu- 
cationally or financially. This is 
proved by the fact that there are 
many school boards in localities in 
which the assessment is less than 
$5000. In fact, in one of the prov- 
inces, one third of all the school 
boards have a total valuation of less 
than $15,000 on which to levy taxes 
for the operation of their schools. 
In another province, the spread of 
taxation varies from 3.6 to 200 mills. 

In the older provinces some school 
buildings have been in existence 
more than 100 years. They are badly 
built, poorly lighted and ill-adapted 
to modern requirements. Thousands 
of other schools are dingy and dirty; 
many are without modern heating, 
ventilation, water supply, lighting, 
playgrounds or library facilities. Ex- 
cellent plans for school buildings 
have been designed and many schools 
have been erected according to them 
but the program needs to be accel- 
erated and completed. 

To improve attendance many chil- 
dren need to be transported to 
schools. It is unreasonable to expect 
those who live at a great distance to 
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walk or to leave the solution of the 
transportation problem to individual 
families. Hostels will solve the prob- 
lem in many districts but in others 
the school boards should provide 
vans for transportation. The addi- 
tional annual cost of this service will 
be at least $2,000,000. 

The survey committee considers 
that all children should be educated 
up to 16 years of age and has so rec- 
ommended. It feels also that the 
country will benefit by seeing that all 
children go to school for at least part 
of the time during their seventeenth 
and eighteenth years. 


Supply and Training of Teachers. 
The public demands certain qualities 
in its teachers. Sound scholarship and 
high professional skill are wanted. 
Robust health of mind and body, 
maturity of judgment, integrity of 
character, sympathetic understanding 
of youth, enthusiastic devotion to 
duty and a wholesome attitude to- 
ward life are also required. Personal 
magnetism and leadership are essen- 
tial. In short, prospective teachers 
should be the most capable and most 
promising young people who are 
graduated from the colleges and 
schools. What inducements are of- 
fered them to choose the teaching 
profession ? 

An analysis of the salaries paid to 
school teachers in Canada shows that 
74.9 per cent receive less than $1223 
per annum; 49.9 per cent, less than 
$782, and 24.9 per cent, less than 
$537. 

Of these figures, the median salary 
of $782 per annum indicates the level 
above and below which are found 
the salaries of 50 per cent of Cana- 
dian teachers. It is the figure that 
may be taken to indicate the typical 
salary. The survey committee be- 
lieves that the median salary of all 
Canadian teachers should be equal 
to that in the province now paying 
the best salary, which is $1321. 


Curriculums. During the past dec- 
ade, school curriculums have been 
greatly revised and improved in Can- 
ada, with the result that they com- 
pare favorably with those obtainable 
elsewhere in the English-speaking 
world. Moreover, school curriculums 
are showing a tendency to break 
away from their former single track 
so as to afford cultural, vocational, 
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avocational, social and _ character- 
forming educational experiences. 

It is thus becoming rather widely 
recognized that children must pre- 
pare themselves to make a living 
and that the school can provide this 
preparation. The day has probably 
come when no person should reach 
adulthood without having become 
skilled in at least one of the arts or 
crafts. An education leading toward 
such a goal would be revolutionary 


in Canada. Yet this is the objective. 


at which the survey committee aims. 

It would be a great advance if any 
approved provincial four year high 
school curriculum would be accepted 
for admission to any university, nor- 
mal school, technical school, agri- 
cultural college or other institution 
of higher learning. Based on such 
standards, institutions themselves 
could set up their own methods of 
selection for continuation and grad- 
uation. 

To meet the needs of small towns 
and rural communities a new kind 
of high school is required that will 
offer pupils the same facilities that 
are available in more favored com- 
munities. Where there are many 
comparatively small communities 
within a narrow radius, one school 
can offer one or two curriculums; 
others should suit the needs of pupils 
who desire different courses of study. 
Pupils should be encouraged to go to 
schools that meet their needs and, 
when necessary and so long as they 
can profit from the courses, they 
should be given help toward trans- 
portation or subsistence allowances. 

We need many more high schools 
where opportunities will be avail- 
able for learning trades, such as cabi- 
netmaking, drafting, radio making 
and repair, machine shop work, 
metal work, home mechanics, auto- 
mobile repair, motor mechanics, 
foundry work, weaving, tailoring, 
ceramics, printing, forging, pattern 
making, concrete work. 


Guidance Program. When all pu- 
pils used to take the same course of 
studies and upon leaving school went 
on a farm or into a factory or to 
college, guidance programs may not 
have been greatly needed. But to- 
day, when pupils stay in school for 
greatly varying lengths of time, when 
the emotional strain of life is great, 
when pupils have the opportunity 
of following diverse curriculums and 





entering a thousand different occu- 
pations on leaving school, guidance 
is essential during school days. 

The guidance program must be 
carefully planned if pupils are to 
achieve the maximum of which they 
are capable. It is a great mistake to 
allow them to meander into voca- 
tions, stumbling along by chance. It 
is of immense importance that some 
time before each pupil leaves school 
he should have a reasonable idea of 
the kind of work for which he is 
fitted and which he feels he will 
enjoy. 

° . 


Junior Colleges or Advanced Sec- 
ondary Schools. With the cessation 
of hostilities, it seems clear that some 
junior colleges or advanced second- 
ary schools should be attached to the 
largest high schools so that pupils 
can be offered the advantages they 
need after high school graduation. 
These advanced secondary schools 
would be of college grade and would 
carry college credit for those who 
wish to go on to college. The cur- 
riculums would be at leas: as varied 
as in the high schools. 

Many pupils would satisfy their 
needs by transferring from one cur- 
riculum to another. The boy who 
has followed the academic curricu- 
lum to the end of the eleventh or 
twelfth year may wish to follow the 
commercial curriculum for a year or 
two. Similiarly the girl who has 
completed the commercial curricu- 
lum may desire to go on with the 
household science curriculum. Nat- 
urally, a large percentage of pupils 
may wish to continue with advanced 
work in their present curriculums. 

Canadian schools require some 
definite terminal points and curricu- 
lums to meet the needs of pupils who 
remain in school up to 16, 18 or 
more years of age. A 14 year system 
should be aimed at, but each prov- 
ince must decide the form that will 
best suit its circumstances. In some, 
a 6-44 plan may do; in others, a 104 
or a 7-7 plan. 

The report makes recommenda- 
tions also concerning the education 
of exceptional children, extracurricu- 
lar activities, visual aids, radio and 
other equipment needed in modern 
schools. Mention of all its recom- 
mendations would require a much 
more lengthy article than this. In- 
terested persons can obtain copies of 
the report by writing me. 
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If you can’t run a kindergarten, try a 


HE kindergarten has an indis- 

putable place in the school sys- 
tem of today. Its benefits in molding 
and preparing the tiny child for 
the years to come have been recog- 
nized and accepted since Pestalozzi 
and Froebel. 

However unskillful, crude and 
awkward small children may seem, 
the habits, attitudes and skills they 
acquire from the enjoyable experi- 
ences of a preschool nursery or kin- 
dergarten form the foundation for 
future successes in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

However, what of the thousands 
of schools that are not so fortunate 
as to possess a kindergarten? Are 
they to deny their charges the ad- 
vantages that it offers? The Repub- 
lic Elementary School at Republic, 
Pa., has evolved in its preschool 
clinic what is believed to be a fitting 
substitute for the kindergarten. 

Since every new venture in a com- 
munity must begin by familiarizing 
the public with the various aspects 
of the project, the idea of a preschool 
clinic and its advantages had to be 
brought, first of all, before the com- 
munity. This was done by means of 
a twenty-three minute broadcast 
sponsored by the county office of ed- 
ucation over a local radio station. 
The broadcast was given widespread 
advance publicity in schools and in 
local papers to assure its reaching 
the parents of young children. 

An original script was presented 
in which several teachers and a 
group of primary pupils participated, 
its purpose being to show that par- 
ents have the ability and the oppor- 
tunity to teach, right in their own 
homes, the proper health habits, so- 
cial attitudes and preacademic skills 
required of a well-adjusted child. 


Radio Sketches Furnish Examples 


Three sketches were presented. 
The first, an episode of a lad fixing 
his toy plane, brought out the fact 
that in this seemingly insignificant 
everyday occurrence there is abund- 
ant opportunity for a parent to in- 
still desirable habits and proper atti- 
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tudes in the child, such as putting 
away toys in their proper place; 
keeping himself clean; keeping fin- 
gers and articles out of the mouth 
and nose; carrying pointed articles 
so as not to injure himself; selecting 
clothes appropriate for the weather 
and hanging them up neatly. 

The second episode, built up 
around a boy, his wounded dog and 
his mother, showed methods of 


teaching desirable social attitudes, , 


such as consideration, through care 
of the dog’s wounds; responsibility, 
through having the child care for the 
dog himself, and independence, by 
having the lad himself fix the dog’s 
stick, which was the source of the 
trouble, without relying upon others. 

The beginning of independent 
thinking was shown in this episode 
and the manner in which the mother 
fostered it by leading the child to a 
source of information or into re- 
flective thinking, rather than by giv- 
ing him an answer which required 
no thought on his part. 


Preacademic Training at Home 


The third sketch gave a bird’s-eye 
view of the means by which a child 
may be given preacademic training 
outside of the kindergarten. This 
showed how language and conversa- 
tional abilities can be developed, how 
toys can be used educationally and 
how the esthetic sense can be culti- 
vated through pictures, books, music 
and stories. 

The narrator linked these three 
sketches together so that their pur- 
pose became clear and they were not 
interpreted as being just another 
school entertainment. 

As a follow-up, the preschool clinic 
was held two weeks later. To this 
were invited educational authorities 
and mothers of children from 2 to 6 
years of age. A psychologist stressed 
the necessity for a child’s progressing 
only in accordance with his ability. 
He made a fervent plea against chil- 


PRESCHOOL CLINIC 
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dren starting to school too early and 
presented graphically the cumulative 
harm done to a child by insisting 
that he compete with certain stand- 
ards of attainment. 

A supervisor of primary work gave 
a comprehensive survey of the abili- 
ties expected of first grade children 
in order to assure proper adjustment 
and explained the methods by which 
parents might develop these abilities. 


Informal Discussion Beneficial 


Following the various talks, a 
round-table discussion was held at 
which problems were presented and 
solutions were suggested. Informal 
discussions took place at the tea fol- 
lowing the meeting at which the 
school authorities and parents talked 
in small groups, aired their ques- 
tions, cited their experiences. 

At the end of the meeting a man- 
ual prepared by the school was given 
to each parent. It contained sug- 
gestions which could be followed 
with regard to the child’s health, his 
social adjustments and his preaca- 
demic training. It included such ma- 
terial as charts for the choosing of 
toys appropriate for specific ages, 
psychological methods for handling 
children’s problems, criteria for se- 
lecting children’s books, a discussion 
of comic strips, methods of develop- 
ing number concepts, preparations 
for the first year of school, health 
habits, fostering independent think- 
ing and developing an appreciation 
of beauty. 

Further plans of the preschool 
clinic included a meeting at which 
prospective first graders were to be 
examined by the school doctor and 
a visiting nurse for possible physical 
defects and a “visitor day” in the 
first grade, when prospective first 
graders were to be the guests of the 
“incumbents.” However, these plans 
were upset by a measles epidemic 
but they will be carried over into this 
year’s program. 








The Prescription Needs Changing 


Quality must be the new ingredient in postwar education 


E hear much talk today 
about postwar planning. 
From the point of view of effective 
governmental organization, continu- 
ous planning is essential. There 
should be a planning body in each 
state and community. Our present 
form of constitutional government 
and democracy could be lost even 
though the war is won if (1) the 
opportunity to work for a living 
wage is not provided and (2) the 
present generation has not been 
made fully aware of the fact that 
the regimentation, which we accept 
as valid and necessary during the 
war period, need not and should not 
become a permanent way of life. 
Some of those close to the educa- 
tional enterprise may endeavor to 
cling to traditional patterns; modifi- 
cations in teaching programs and 
procedures may be regarded as a vio- 
lation of so-called standards. Some 
will become fearful of the effects of 
abandoning certain educational serv- 
ices or lowering so-called standards. 
Already we have seen evidence of 
panicky thinking in proposals con- 
cerning institutional adjustments. 


Rational Thinking Called For 


Calm, courageous, rational think- 
ing and sober, consistent, unselfish 
action will be necessary among those 
of us committed to the preparation 
of young people for war-time activi- 
ties and their simultaneous training 
for tomorrow’s civilization if a quali- 
tative rather than a quantitative edu- 
cational program is to emerge. _ 

We must have an abiding faith in 
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the destiny of free men, who will 


*continue to remain free only as long 


as self-discipline prevails. The schools 
and colleges of America must go 
forward; without them, ignorance 
will prevail. The interest on ignor- 
ance is compounded and will be col- 
lectible in the future by demagogues. 
We ourselves must furnish an ex- 
ample of the clear vision and sober 
discipline which we would develop 
in our young people. 


Basic Principles of Planning 


In planning for education, certain 
basic principles should be kept in 
mind. Some of these can be stated 
briefly as follows: 

1. Education is a state responsibil- 
ity the administration of which ordi- 
narily is delegated to local communi- 
ties. The security of the American 
way of life rests on the improvement 
of this method of educational organ- 
ization, not in transferring adminis- 
tration to the state or federal author- 
ities. 

2. Education from the top down, 
as exemplified by the ministries of 
education of Europe, means transla- 
tion of governmental objectives and 
social platforms into classroom pro- 
cedure. Education from the ground 
up places the responsibility for the 
administration of education on the 
local community. To avoid the dev- 
astating effect of educational central- 
ization, the strengthening of local 
initiative and responsibility becomes 
imperative. 

3. The United States must support 
the educational program to which 


it is committed before it provides 
universal free education for every- 
one beyond or below this program. 
The common school of America to- 
day consists of the elementary school 
and high school or some variation 
of twelve years of education. This 
should be available to all. 

4. Admission to institutions of 
higher education should be deter- 
mined on the basis of the individ- 
ual’s social and intellectual maturity, 
his capacity to read, write and speak 
English and not on the completion of 
a stated number of required courses 
or the financial standing of his 
family. 

5. Educational authorities cannot 
continue through social pressure to 
add to the present educational offer- 
ings without curtailing them at some 
point. A redirection of the educa- 
tional program is essential. 

6. The educational system must 
become so flexible that its product 
will be able to meet any exigency. 
Much of the training for war is valid 
at any time. 


Quality Has a Price 


- 


7. The cultural refinement and 
educational qualifications required 
for successful leadership in Ameri- 
can classrooms cannot be obtained 
now, nor will they be in the future, if 
compensation for service is below 
the subsistence level as it is in many 
communities. The quality of any 
educational program will not be 
higher than the quality of the per- 
sonnel employed. 

Research is a prerequisite to any 
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educational planning. Research proj- 
ects that should be started immedi- 
ately include: 

1. A study of the local school dis- 
trict organization and the develop- 
ment of plans for the reorganization 
of school districts. The state of 
Washington technic is recommend- 
ed. (See study of the Washington 
State Planning Board.) 

2. A survey of existing school 
plants to determine the need for new 
buildings or remodeling old ones. 

3. A study of the probable de- 
mands for higher education and the 
cost of a series of state scholarships 
for worthy youths for attendance at 
institutions of their choice within 
the state or elsewhere. 

4. A study of vocational education 
and the provision for regional voca- 
tional schools within a state in order 
that a balance may be obtained in 
the educational program. 

5. A study of the means of financ- 
ing public education, including plans 
for state and federal aid and relief 
in the matter of the tax on real 
estate. 

Certain changes in organization 
will be required. 


What to Expect of Government 


National Government. There 
should be leadership, research and 
planning at the national level. The 
federal government definitely should 
not be engaged in operating educa- 
tional programs. Complications have 
ensued during the past years not only 
because of the federally administered 
programs but more particularly be- 
cause of the great variety of educa- 
tional programs managed by new 
agencies. 

In my judgment, however, until 
the states and localities begin to real- 
ize their obligations to youth and 
children, the federal government has 
responsibilities in inspiring or initiat- 
ing programs. Our approach to fed- 
eral-state-local relations has not been 
constructive. It was the National 
Youth Administration, for example, 
instead of state or local agencies, 
which served a great need in Amer- 
ican life during a time when job 
and wage opportunities were not 
available to youth. Constructive pro- 
grams and action by states and com- 
munities are necessary. 

There is need for a national board 
of education which would (1) co- 
ordinate all educational matters at 


the federal level; (2) identify na- 
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tional problems, collect statistical 
data and institute research programs; 
(3) develop advisory policies with 
respect to national problems; (4) 
select the commissioner of education; 
(5) appoint an advisory council of 
American educational organizations. 
There should be an American coun- 
cil on education or a conference of 
educational organizations. An inde- 
pendent body properly organized 
would be an impelling force on the 
governmental organizations for it 
would represent all American edu- 
cation, not simply public enterprise. 


What to Expect of the State 


State Organization. If education 
is a state enterprise, it is essential 
that the respective states attempt to 
improve their departments of educa- 
tion. Members of these departments 
should be selected on the basis of 
merit and merit systems should be 
developed in each state. The func- 
tion of a state department of educa- 
tion should be leadership, the ren- 
dering of services that cannot be ren- 
dered on the local level efficiently 
or economically, research and plan- 
ning. 

Redirection of the Educational 
Program. There has been too much 
destructive criticism of educators and 
education generally. In some _ in- 
stances, valid reasons have existed 
for this criticism. The time has 
passed, however, for this approach 
to the improvement of a social enter- 
prise of the magnitude of education 
in the United States of America. 
Faultfinding will not solve our di- 
lemma. Neither will criticism of the 
now depressed National Youth Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps or other enterprises 
designed to reestablish morale and 
to provide a living for millions of 
boys and girls in this country who 
were unable to secure a job during 
the depression period. 

Irrespective of what our feelings 
may be concerning federal, state and 
local relations, progress cannot be 
made by destructive criticism. A pos- 
itive program is needed. The redi- 
rection of education, therefore, must 
be accomplished by wise educators. 
In my judgment, either this will be 
undertaken by educators or someone 
else will accept the challenge. 

It is evident to many of us that 
continued additions to an already 
overcrowded curriculum is not the 
solution to the problem. The need 


for a major operation is apparent. 
Growth by accretion has been the 
policy of the past. Quantity in Amer- 
ica has been the guide to success. 
Quality must become the dominating 
influence in American education in 
the future. 

There is a limit also to the amount 
of knowledge that can be absorbed 
within twelve years of schooling and 
there is a question as to whether 
or not we have too much teaching 
and too little learning. Are we en- 
hancing the native curiosity which 
the child originally possessed? Are 
we developing within the individual 
the capacity for continuous self-im- 
provement throughout life? Are we 
attaining the fundamental objectives 
of education? 

There is a limit to which indi- 
vidual differences can be provided 
for through elective courses. It is 
wise to remember, too, that while 
we seek adjustment for all an edu- 
cational system cannot and should 
not be graded down to the lowest 
common denominator. Perhaps our 
educational system has neglected too 
long the average and the above aver- 
age child. 


Questions We Must Ask 


What are the educational experi- 
ences that should be provided the 
adolescent in secondary school in 
order that he may adjust himself 
successfully to our complex modern 
society? Are the subjects of the cur- 
riculum the major goal? Is there an 
aristocracy of subjects? Is it impor- 
tant that we should know better the 
individual whom we are, in part, 
fitting for life in a democracy? What 
should be the objective of a second- 
ary school education? 

The citizens of tomorrow must be 
provided with training essential to 
the wise, effective and rational re- 
construction of a world in disorder. 
The schools and colleges of America, 
therefore, must be regarded as one 
of the major fronts in an attack 
along many sectors upon totalitarian 
methods and procedures. Our schools 
represent the training ground for 
constructive citizenship. 

The American educational system 
is not a happenstance; it is one of 
the most important forces for good 
in the community. It has not devel- 
oped without sacrifice, ingenuity, 
vision and faith on the part of our 
forebears. American education must 
go forward. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


What of Education for Veterans? 


N “educational bonus” for war vet 
erans is the subject of this month’s 
School Opinion Poll. 

Assuming that S.1509, the Thomas 
Bill, with revisions and amendments or 
some less deterministic plan will be 
enacted by the Congress, The Nation’s 
ScHoots has attempted to test the temper 
of public school superintendents on the 
administration of such a program of fed- 
eral aid. 

It is estimated that from 700,000 to 
3,500,000 men may apply for this educa- 
tional bonus and the three questions 
asked are, therefore, significant as well 
as timely. 

When the poll was closed on February 
7 there had been a 50 per cent return of 
questionnaires. The American way of 
freedom of individual choice far outdis- 
tances the alternative in each case, as can 
be observed from the adjoining tabula 
tion. 

As a schoolman from Houston, Mo., 
tersely puts it: “War veterans should 
have a choice when they come back as 
they have no choice now.” 

Hardly any of the respondents want 
the Army or Navy to assign veterans to 
schools or colleges. 

Typical of overwhelming opinion is 
that of W. J. Bulloch of Kannapolis, 
N. C.: “Our Army experts are excellent 
in military endeavors. They are not 
trained educators. They have no more 
business directing educational programs 
for peace than educators have planning 
strategy for war.” 

L. E. Miller of Hudson, Mich., pointed 
out that some form of approval for 
schools and colleges will have to be in- 
voked to keep out the “gyp” institutions 
that will promise the boys everything 
and give them nothing. 

While strongly opposed to a school 
program for returning servicemen deter- 
mined by the federal government, school 
administrators took the trouble to write 
in the need for making available to the 
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QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


War veterans will probably be offered 
a year's education at government ex- 
pense. If so, 


1. Should the Army and Navy as- 
sign them to selected schools and 
colleges or should veterans be al- 
lowed free choice of institution? 


Army assign ... BYA%, 
Free choice 9%, 


2. Should specialists employed by 
the federal government determine 
what courses or curriculums veter- 
ans may pursue or should each 
individual be allowed free choice? 


Program determined 11%, 
Free choice 89°, 


3. Should veterans who desire to re- 
turn to school be given greater 
financial aid than those who de- 
sire to return to work or to start 
their own businesses? 


More aid to education. 
Equal aid to all... 


bY, 
54°/, 





men the resources of guidance authori- 
ties after which free choice should be 
theirs. 

To quote Paul F. Hebberger, principal 
of the high school at Iberia, Mo., “The 
individual should be given the expert 
advice of specialists but should be able 
to discard that advice if he feels the 
necessity for doing so. Too many men 
in guidance can point to instances in 
which persons went contrary to their 
advice, made a success of their own 


choice and were happy in their selec- 
tion.” 

Many were not willing to have the 
guidance on a federal level. Some spoke 
for state guidance; others for local; many 
for guidance from the school of the vet- 
eran’s choice. 

One superintendent wrote feelingly: 
“I am a strong believer in fewer and 
fewer government ‘specialists.’ Men 
should have free choice to follow the 
field of interest under guidance of the 
selected school’s officers.” 

Only on the third question, regarding 
greater aid to those desiring more school- 
ing in preference to a return to work, 
was there a real contest in opinion. 
Fifty-four per cent held out for equal 
aid for all veterans, while 46 per cent 
voted for more aid for servicemen re- 
turning to school and college. 

Representative of the substantial mi- 
nority that voted for more aid for edu- 
cational purposes is J. L. Halderman of 
Doylestown, Pa., who wrote: “We need 
to give more aid to education to pro- 
vide an incentive to return; besides the 
entire nation benefits by educating its 
citizens. Most veterans will not return 
to school at their own expense; they feel 
they have already lost too much time 
from the normal earning and _ living 
period.” 

Roland Humphreys of Rehoboth 
Beach, Del., suggests that financial aid 
should be withdrawn if the veteran’s 
work is not satisfactory and recommends 
provisions for continued aid to those 
with outstanding abilities. 

Colleges and secondary schools should 
have adjusted accelerated programs for 
the veterans, the superintendent at Iron 
Mountain, Mich., adds. 

At Decatur, IIl., the superintendent 
took the questionnaire to an eighth grade 
classroom and had the boys and girls 
discuss the questions. The children voted 
for free choice of school, free choice of 
curriculum and equal aid for all veterans. 
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Coming Meetings: Chicago, Feb. 28 to March |; Kansas City, March 8 to 12 


Britain’s Schools Carry On 


WORTH McCLURE, President A.A.S.A. 


HE people of 

the United 
Kingdom _ have 
passed through a 
great spiritual ex- 
perience, They see 
that the greatest re- 
source of any nation 
is its people. There 
is no doubt but that 
the goal of univer- 
sal free education is in the British pub- 
lic mind and will be an important part 
of reconstruction. 

In Great Britain, you are struck by the 
fact that teachers know their pupils. To 
facilitate such acquaintance small schools 
are preferred. Infant schools for ages 5 
to 7 are frequently housed separately 
from junior schools for ages 8 to 11; 
and the latter from senior schools for 
ages 12 to 14. Even when they are 
housed together, each division has a 
head mistress or master. A similar view 
is taken as to size of secondary schools. 

Classes are larger than in American 
schools, especially those below the sec- 
ondary level. 

Pupils are grouped by age ievels, not 
grade levels, that is, all the 5 year olds 
are regarded as one class, all the 6 year 
olds as another and so on. Add to this 





‘*Adolescence”’ 
HAROLD E. JONES, Director, Institute 


‘THE study of development in adoles- 

cence, conducted with some intensity 
at half a dozen research centers scattered 
across the country from Massachusetts 
to California, has led to descriptive find- 
ings and interpretive implications of no 
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the practice of organizing A, B, C, D 
“streams” or ability groupings within 
each age level and you have the basis 
for assignment of pupils. Thus it fre- 
quently happens that a few 11 year olds 
are to be found with the A-stream of 
12’s. 

There is no such thing as an annual 
promotion. An examination at age 11 or 
12 is the standardizing device which 
takes care of that. Youngsters remain 
with their own age groups until they 
come to this point where their educa- 
tional future is finally determined. 

The feeding of school children is mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to national 
health. Today well over a million ele- 
mentary and secondary school children 
receive warm, well-balanced school meals 
at less than cost, the difference being 
made up by national funds. 

Now is the time for educational states- 
manship in the international scene. If 
the plans which will be developed at the 
peace table for democratic reconstruction 
are to carry on in the lives of succeeding 
generations, there must be emphasis 
upon the educational ideals and aspira- 
tions which the peoples of the United 
Nations hold dear. These plans must be 
based upon mutual understanding. 

Many thoughtful persons in the Unit- 


of Child Welfare, University of California 


little importance for teachers. Particu- 
larly in the junior and the senior high 
school, teachers and administrators have 
learned that the educational process is 
closely associated with the processés of 
individual growth and development and 


ed States and in the United Kingdom 
believe there must be provision for edu- 
cational planning within the framework 
of the United Nations. I am one of 
those persons. Perhaps the beginning 
might well be made by our two coun- 
tries which share a common language 
and a common heritage of culture. 

The British are realistic in their ap- 
proach to this question. They desire to 
think in terms of practical next steps 
rather than of generalized uplift. Before 
leaving their country I had a parting 
conference, entirely unofficial, with the 
secretary of the British National Union 
of Teachers. This organization repre- 
sents 150,000 British teachers. 

Contrary to what the name implies, 
this union has never affiliated with the 
Trades Union Congress, believing itself 
to be most effective when it can work 
with “acceptable individuals and groups, 
irrespective of their political color, on 
common educational policies.” It is, 
therefore, what the British call the “op- 
posite number” of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. 

Summarizing his position on interna- 
tional teamwork in education, the sec- 
retary said, “I hope we will organize 
ourselves on practical lines rather than 
sublimate ourselves on transcendental 
lines.” What is most needed now is to 
keep the way open for further conversa- 
tions and that will be done, for Presi- 
dent Ronald Gould and Former Presi- 
dent William Griffiths of the National 
Union of Teachers are to visit the United 
States this spring. 


that the changes which occur in adoles- 
cence have many consequences which 
must be taken into account by those who 
plan and carry on our school programs. 

Since the problems of adolescence are 
extremely varied in origin and nature, 
the 1944 Yearbook (Part I) of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion* deals with this field in terms of 


*The committee for this Yearbook consists of 
Reginald Bell, Frank N. Freeman, William W. 
Greulich, Harold E. Jones (chairman), Gordon 
Mackenzie, Mark May and Daniel Prescott. 
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many different scientific approaches. The 
four principal sections of the volume dis- 
cuss (1) physical growth, physiological 
changes and the relation of these to in- 
dividual adjustment; (2) the develop- 
ment of motor and mental traits; (3) 
social development: the adolescent and 
the social order, and (4) educational im- 
plications for teachers and administrators. 

The endocrine changes which precede 
and accompany sexual maturing are inti- 
mately correlated with a complex pattern 
of changes in physiologic functioning, 
in body size and body proportions and 
in behavior. But the total impact 
these changes upon the individual obvi- 
ously depends in large measure upon his 
social environment and upon the tradi- 
tions and expectations peculiar to the 
family, the peer group, the neighbor- 
hood and other social groups of which he 
is a part. Hence, the process of devel- 
opment in adolescence cannot be studied 
apart from the culture in which the 
adolescent is developing. 

Equal weight is given in this volume 
to the presentation of changes chiefly 
biological in nature and to the discussion 
of those social relationships which play 
sO prominent a rdle in determining the 
interests, values and adjustmental pat- 
terns of the adolescent. Much of this 
material, based on current research, has 
not previously been reported in a form 
accessible to the educator. 

From the point of view of the adoles- 
cent himself, it is pointed out that in the 
process of growing up and of becoming 
assimilated into the adult culture he must 
acquire a new image of his own body 
and of its functioning; he must acquire 
new habitual motor patterns and new 
systems of physiologic balance; he must 
learn to adapt to a world in which peo 
ple and situations differ from his child 
hood world, and he must play new and 
radically different social réles. 


of 


Adolescents face these developmental 
tasks with widely varying negative 
equipment, with varying rates of matur- 
ing and with varying degrees of handi- 
cap or support from their social milieu. 
Delinquency and mental disorders in 
youth represent some of the by-products 
of this process; less spectacular but more 
widespread are the instances of minor 
failures in development, in which the 
adolescent needs special help and under- 
standing if he is to meet some of the 
basic requirements of growing up. 

The war has brought social changes 
which at many points increase the op- 
portunities for youths and also increase 
the characteristic strains to which they 
are subjected. The concluding chapter 
of the Yearbook discusses a number of 
the problems of adjustment which are 
particularly pertinent to the war period 
and some of the measures which can be 
taken by homes, schools and commu- 
nities in dealing with these problems. 
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“Speaking and Writing” 


M. R. TRABUE, Dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania State College 


ce HE term ‘sentence sense’ implies 
the necessity of recognizing com- 
pleteness in the expression of an idea. 
Since increasing complexity of ideas is a 
mark of growth, the problem of ‘sen- 
tence sense’ remains a crucial one at 
every level of instruction from the pre- 
school through the graduate school. 
There can be no such thing as mastery 
of sentence sense once and for all at any 
particular grade level. The child can 
only learn to express with completeness 
ideas of the complexity characteristic of 
his degree of maturity. The moment he 
advances in thought to more complex 
problems, he anew the achieve- 
ment of a so-called ‘sentence sense.’ ” 

The foregoing quotation from Part II 
of the 43rd Yearbook* of the National 
Society for the Study of Education illus- 
trates the realistic treatment given in this 
volume to many of the problems in- 
volved in teaching children to speak and 
write effectively. 

“It is practically impossible and educa- 
tionally undesirable to set any minimum 
level of achievement in language and 
require all pupils in a given grade or of 
a given age to reach that standard... . 
Each child must be developed in desir- 
able directions from his actual present 
status rather than from the status which 
‘one ought to have’ at his age or grade.” 

Four large groups of items to be taught 
are indicated: (1) items involved in de- 
ciding what would be desirable to say 
or write in the existing social situation; 
(2) items involved in speaking or writ- 
ing sufficiently clearly and exactly that 


faces 


those addressed will fully understand 
what is meant; (3) items which consti- 
tute those social amenities that have 

*Teaching Language in the Elementary 
Schools. The committee included Dr. Angela 
Broening, Dr. Walter Cook, Dr. Mildred A. 
Dawson, Dean Donald D. Durrell, Mrs. Ethel 
Mabie Falk, Helen Heffernan, Dr. Paul McKee, 
Dr. J. Conrad Seegers, Dr. Dora V. Smith and 
Dean M. R. Trabue. 


Military Training 


been widely adopted as means of devel- 
oping favorable attitudes towards com- 
munications, and (4) items involved in 
speaking and writing correctly. 

This Yearbook points out the fairly 
common tendency of teachers to neglect 
the first three groups of items and to 
attempt to teach the fourth group 
through classroom drill and under cir- 
cumstances unlike the situations in 
everyday living. The necessity of pro- 
viding a genuine social situation as a 
setting for the learning process and 
strong desire in the learner to create 
some definite attitude or tendency to ac- 
tion in his hearers or readers is empha- 
sized in every chapter of this volume. 

One valuable chapter is that by Dr. 
Walter Cook in which he makes a clear- 
cut distinction between measurement and 
evaluation and shows how necessary it 
is for both teacher and pupils to evaluate 
constantly the outcomes of their efforts 
to improve expression. The place of 
measurements in the total program of 
evaluation is clearly indicated. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
is the one by Dr. Dora V. Smith on 
“Growth in Language Power as Related 
to Child Development.” This discussion 
ties up the child’s mastery of language 
with his advancing maturity and cen- 
ters attention primarily upon positive 
evidences of growth in the child’s com- 
mand of language in those circumstances 
in which he commonly uses it. 

No attempt is made in this Yearbook 
to summarize all the research that has 
been done in language arts instruction 
but a serious effort has been made “to 
make available the most helpful out- 
comes of research and of successful class- 
room experience in teaching the expres- 
sional phases of the language arts. 
The authors have tried to give a broad 
overview of the language arts field, with 
reasonably full discussions of most of the 
controversial issues.” 


Program 


BRIG. GEN. WALTER L. WEIBLE, Director of Military Training, A.S.F. 


EATURES of the Army Service 
Forces’ training program of partic- 
ulag interest and significance to school 
administrators are: its emphasis on teme 
savihg, thoroughness and accuracy and 
results; its flexibility of curriculums; its 


extensive use of testing and guidance; its 
emphasis on health and physical fitness; 
its training in special training units 
through which illiterates are brought to 
satisfactory standards in reading, writing 
and arithmetic in two months; its ex- 
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tensive use ot teaching aids; its intensive 
and continuous program of teacher 
training and supervision. 

Among the training aids used exten- 
sively for instruction in the A.S.F. are: 
demonstration troops, actual matériel 
(such as gas masks and guns), models 
(such as tanks and planes), sand tables, 
film strips, lantern slides, training films, 
large still photographs, posters and illus- 
trations, maps, charts, blackboards, text- 
books and manuals. 

Every prospective inductee needs: (1) 


a background of technical training or 
experience that will be useful in some 
specialized Army job; (2) an under- 
standing and appreciation of the cause 
for which we fight; (3) physical fitness 
and a knowledge of health principles; 
(4) a mastery of simple mathematics 
and communication skills, and (5) an 
understanding of Army life. 

By giving prospective inductees pre- 
induction training in these fields, the 
schools of America are saving the Army 
millions of man hours. of training time. 


Building High Morale 


CARROLL R. REED, First Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


CHOOL ad- 

ministrators 
can contribute to 
high morale by 
positive action on 
three fronts. 

First we must 
continue efforts to 
improve the qual- 
ity and quantity of 
education. In times 
of crisis when so much pressure is always 
brought to bear in curtailing educational 
offerings, a greatly extended educational 
program should be demanded better to 
meet the needs of all children, to retain 
good teachers and to increase rather than 
decrease school support. 

The second area in which leadership 
may be shown is in the school cur- 
riculum. Increased attention should be 
given American history, world geog- 
raphy, Latin America and Asia, the 
problems of the reconstruction period, 
the building of desirable social attitudes 
and the problems of American democ- 
racy. 

The school must strive to meet for 
each child his needs for physical health 
and well-being. A clean and sanitary 
building. must be provided; accurate 
health infec .nation must be taught, and 





the psychological needs for social status 
and sense of security that come through 
being needed and valuable members of 
the social group must be recognized. 
The third and perhaps most impor- 
tant problem concerns the human rela- 


tions among members of the school 
staff. 

Teachers and all other members of the 
school organization must: (1) have 


faith in the intrinsic importance of the 
work they are doing; (2) have the 
opportunity to contribute their ideas to 
the improvement of the system; (3) 
know what their responsibilities are; (4) 
have sufhcient confidence in the integ- 
rity and loyalty of co-workers and supe- 
rior officers to contribute to effective 
teamwork; (5) feel that their best work 
will bring its just reward; (6) be dealt 
with as human beings eager to find 
opportunities for self-realization; (7) be 
given opportunity to grow. and achieve 
promotion; (8) be given assignments in 
which they have an opportunity to suc- 
ceed; (9) be consulted before decisions 
are made that affect their working con- 
ditions; (10) be conscious of professional 
leadership which assists them in meet- 
ing new problems dealing with individ- 
ual children or with community situa- 
tions. 


Postwar School Plant Finance 


LEE M. THURSTON, Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh 


Af the war ends, the catch-up 
program of school plant construc- 
tion will cost, according to several esti- 
mates, at least $2,500,000,000. 

Local school units and state govern- 
ments will be in a good financial posi- 
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tion to assume a part of the expense of 
such a program. School districts are 
known to be in a better balance sheet 
position today than ever before. In the 
two years ending in 1942 the school dis- 
trict debt throughout the United States 


dropped 8 per cent. School taxes are 
being paid up. The state treasuries have 
piled up reserves totaling more than a 
billion dollars and this accumulation will 
keep growing as long as the state gov- 
ernments are unable to spend these re- 
serves in capital construction. 

The greatest mistakes made in the 
financing of school plants have arisen 
from extreme localism. If a state were 
to make a choice between subsidizing 
the educational program or the school 
plant, it would be well advised to choose 
the latter, since the leverage for educa- 
tional improvement would be greater. 
So long as a state does not have a 
direct financial interest in the school 
plant, it is unlikely to provide expert 
plant services through the state school 
authority and the school districts are not 
likely to use such services except upon 
compulsion. It follows, therefore, that 
in the future the state should carry a 
substantial share of the cost of the public 
school plant from state funds. 

The most satisfactory results will come 
when the local and state school authori- 
ties each contribute a share of the cost 
and each help to reach decisions with re- 
spect to location, spacing, function, ca- 
pacity and design. The local school 
community must not be submerged as a 
planning agency and this will happen if 
the state takes over. If education cannot 
be well planned in strictly local terms, 
neither can it be blueprinted by experts 
remote from the scene of action. 

The federal government will have an 
excellent reason for participating in 
financing the future school plant pro- 
gram. 

Federal aid for school plants does not 
raise the apparition of federal control 
over the schools. It seems in fact to be 
the prevailing opinion that the federal 
government might own all of the school- 
houses of the nation and still be power: 
less to use that ownership to influence 
the educational program. 

Senate Bill 637, now in committee, 
was designed to give, during the war 
emergency, $300,000,000 annually to the 
state school systems. If this amount were 
applied to the construction of school 
buildings, the school budgets of the na- 
tion would be equally aided and the 
specter of federal control would not 
appear. 

On a continuing basis, it seems fea- 
sible that the federal government, as 
part of its program of public works, 
should defray 40 per cent of the cost of 
public school plants and that the states 
and local administrative units should 
split the other 60.per cent among them. 

The state governments should adopt 
plans for public school plant construc- 
tion in which both the state and local 
school authorities participate in school 
plant planning and share equally in its 
financing. 
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Secondary School Problems 


CLYDE M. HILL, Chairman, Department of Education, Yale University 


HREE problems confront our sec- 

ondary schools. First is the need for 
planning in advance to meet the training 
demands of the Armed Forces. 

Second is the problem of the increase 
in juvenile delinquency, the solution to 
which is to be found partly in the en- 
richment of the school program, partly 
in well-planned youth activities of 
a wholesome recreational character. 
Through pooling community resources 
these services must be made available at 
once and the secondary school must take 
the lead. 

A third problem is that of planning 
postwar schools now. 

Schools must develop educational op- 
portunities during the transition to 
peace-time employment for discharged 
service men and women and for workers 
in war industries. These young people 
will be beyond the normal high school 
age; they will have had maturing ex- 
periences which will make necessary an 
upward and an outward extension of the 
secondary program. 

Closely related is the problem of voca- 
tional education. It is not the simple 
question of trade training or of merely 
offering good courses in the practical arts 
that concerns us. It is the difficulty of 
discovering the place of vocational edu- 
cation in general education in the most 
highly industrialized country in the 
world and during a world-wide develop- 
ment of a culture of industrialism. 

In the industrial competition among 
nations are to be found the seeds of war; 
hence, the consideration of this problem 
raises the question of modifications in 
the school program in behalf of better 


citizenship education and of developing 
international understandings which will 
lead to perpetual peace among nations. 
In our own country, adjustments to a 
new world order and to radically 
changed social conditions will assume the 
proportions of a social revolution. 

There will be many new tensions. 
Old tensions will become acute. The 
secondary schools must provide ways and 
means for the calm consideration of 
controversial questions on all sides and 
by all groups. When these problems of 
readjustment are transferred from the 
social level to the individual, the tensions 
created lead to a feeling of personal frus- 
tration and social maladjustment. Our 
secondary schools, therefore, must be 
concerned with mental hygiene. Guid- 
ance and counseling programs must in- 
clude school and community clinics and 
provide a wide array of professional 
services easily available for youth. 

Sound modification of the secondary 
school program will depend upon: 

1. Retaining competent leadership in 
the hands of trained educators. 

2. Obtaining and retaining teachers of 
inspiring personality, breadth of view, 
sound education and genuine social spirit 
and professional understanding. 

3. Educating the public to an ade- 
quate appreciation of the program so that 
there will be funds to finance it and free- 
dom from petty interference in its de- 
velopment. 

4. Avoiding the control exercised by 
selfish interests which would exhaust our 
resources in providing a specialized type 
of education for a favored group to the 
exclusion of all the people. 


We Must Bind Up the Wounds 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE time has 
come to make 
plans to bind up 
the wounds of this 
war in schools of all 
nations. What atti- 
tude shall school 
administrators take 
with regard to 
American coopera- 
tion in the recon- 
struction of education after the war? 
The job of carrying educational ideas 
across national frontiers is one that re- 
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quires tact, sympathy and experience. If 
we go to give, they don’t want to take. 
If we go to get, however, they will 
take a little of what we have to offer 
in exchange. 

Wise planning for the postwar world 
will be based upon education as a local, 
national concern. In a sense it is an 
instrument of national policy. Conse- 
quently, an international education of- 
fice or section should be established to 
deal only with nations directly and never 
with individual schools or with teach- 
ers or organized associations of teachers. 


In most all of the defeated countries a 
period of furious and progressive edu- 
cational advance can be expected. New 
leaders will come to the front. I expect 
to see great reform and advance in both 
the Soviet Union and Great Britain. 
Both nations are rolling ahead but 
neither their present power nor their 
victories have left them with full con- 
fidence in the old order. This explains 
recent announcements of change in both 
countries. 

The most likely locus for reaction is 
right here in the U.S.A. Who are we 
to set ourselves up to teach the other 
peoples of the world? After the war we 
shall have much more to learn than to 
teach. Our educaticnal ambassadors, 
sent to far-flung lands, will have the 
task, if they are wise, of bringing back 
to us the good educational practices and 
ideas of the peoples of the world. 

America has two surplus commodities 
which it can export to the postwar 
world—goods and experience—and our 
best stock of goods for future interna- 
tional trade in education is our experi- 
ence. Our century and a half of exten- 
sion of popular education from the grass 
roots up and not from central govern- 
ment down has many lessons to teach. 
With this could be included our unique 
plan of teacher training, our science of 
education and the practical turn we have 
taken in professional and vocational edu- 
cation. 

The phase of American experience of 
greatest value to foreign education after 
the war is our own experience in re- 
construction and education in our south- 
ern states. Here we faced the problem 
that is to face many peoples of the 
world, and we worked out our own 
solution. 

The Southerners wanted no foreign 
schools imposed upon them by the 
North. They would prefer poor schools, 
if they were their own. 

The idea began to find support that 
the difficulty in reconstruction lay in 
devising a plan to help social welfare 
grow from within rather than to super- 
impose it from without. Development 
of a school system and development of 
an economic base had to go hand in 
hand. 

Certainly the problem of proper con- 
struction will be as grave in this country 
as anywhere in the civilized world. Only 
with humility and a sense of our own 
unworthiness can we embark on a pro- 
gram of joint action with other people. 
Where we are strong is in our industry, 
our public health, our research, our tech- 
nological management and, in educa- 
tion, in our spotty successes and in our 
application of science and management 
to schools. It is here, if anywhere, that 
we have a surplus to export; and other 
people will take what we have only as 
we go to get from them. 
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This portfolio is unique in professional magazine 
publishing for the subject matter and illustrations 
represent a pooling of editorial resources of two 
publications. It is appearing simultaneously in The 
Nation’s Schools and Architectural Record. This 
cooperation of publications in two fields in treating 
a postwar problem common to both should prove 
valuable to administrators and architects alike 















COMMUNITY school may be 
considered as that organization 
where the major educational and 
communal activities are centered on 
child and adult levels. The present 
concept of social education grew out 
of the depression years and was stim- 
ulated by the progressive and adult 
education movements. It is still in an 
early developmental stage. 

The assumptions underlying the 
community school are based on the 
idea that education in a democratic 
culture begins in infancy and ends 
with senescence. 

It has frequently been stated that 
real education for democratic living 
begins after the end of the period of 
formal education. Up to the present 
there has been considerable truth in 
this assertion. Both elementary and 
secondary education has been too 
academic and has paid more atten- 
tion to the conventional social con- 
ditioning of the immature boy and 
girl than to the development of dem- 
ocratic competence. The same insti- 
tutional attitude has carried over into 
adult education as well. The trans- 
formation of our public schools from 
academic into dynamic social agen- 
cies has been long overdue. 

The trend toward the community 
school is a healthy one. Starting with 
recognition of the importance of 
continuing education, it is beginning 
to swing sensibly to the idea of edu- 
cation as a life process closely related 
to the living community. It also takes 
cognizance of the fact that an ex- 





Why a Community School? 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


pensive school plant should be used 
at least twelve hours a day. 

The community school recognizes 
the fact that the family and the com- 
munity form the nucleus of the dem- 
ocratic system and that the compe- 
tence of the states and of the nation 
will be largely determined by the 
degree to which each community 
becomes capable and diligent in the 
management of its own affairs. 

Some fear that the concept of the 
public school as the center of com- 
munity life may mean that the 
schoolmaster is planning to organize 
American life according to his own 
ideas. Ultraconservative groups point 
nervously to the frequently expressed 
depression philosophy of a “we must 
reach for power” minority of peda- 
gogical introverts as a sign of dan- 
ger ahead. 

Others point to the preachments 
of some institutionalists to the effect 
that “the public school must control 
all aspects of the community pro- 
gram, even those activities in related 
fields.” There is undoubtedly a fair- 
sized number of professional edu- 
cators who so believe. Fortunately 
they represent a more vocal than 
powerful minority. 

Few of us would want to live in 
a world constructed in the image of 
the schoolmaster’s and there seems 
to be little danger of our doing so 
if the people continue to maintain 
an active and even aggressive inter- 
est in their schools. The community- 
centered school offers the best oppor- 











tunity for the people to exercise their 
fundamental right to participate as 
partners in the educational process. 
It actually provides a sensible and 
effective way of expressing commu- 
nity interest and participation instead 
of an unwise extension of institu- 
tional power. 

In the smail community the term 
“community school” is usually ap- 
plied to the central building which 
includes the instructional program 
from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. In larger communi- 
ties with more specialized buildings 
the term more frequently applies to 
the secondary buildings, while the 
elementary school is considered pri- 
marily as a parent education neigh- 
borhood center. 

Formal and informal instruction 
for the children includes health, 
physical education and play; English 
and modern languages; mathematics 
and science; the social studies and 
the problems of family life; the fine 
arts and vocational education. For 
the adults the instructional program 
may be broadly divided into the 
three areas of individual improve- 
ment—physical, mental and spiritual 
re-creation and those many and var- 
ied socio-civic activities which are 
concerned with the adult as a live 
and intelligent member of a self- 
governing community of free men 
and women. 

The community school also be- 
comes through cooperation with 
other local and possibly state agen- 








FOUR STEPS IN PLANNING A COMMUNITY SCHOOL 






|. Get the board, superintendent and teachers to accept the idea 
of the school as playing only a part in the whole problem of community 


education. 


2. Enlist the cooperation of other community agencies and develop 
progressively a long-range plan. 


3. Select a large enough site for buildings, parks and large recreational 
areas. (For a secondary school center, 40 acres is the minimum.) 


4. Carry out the plan through the coordinated use of educational 


specialists, architects, engineers and landscape architects. 
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cies a natural center where the indi- 
vidual may seek information con- 
cerning his economic, educational, 
political and social needs and where 
he may pursue with friends, col- 
leagues and associates such special 
programs as his individual and 
group interests may require. The 
community school might normally 
become the meeting place not only 
for parent associations of 
types but for professional groups, 
rural associations, labor organiza- 
tions, consumer groups, cooperatives 
and similar agencies whose interests 
may be immediately narrower than 
those of the total community. 

Through cooperation with other 
general community agencies, the 
public school might make the sec- 
ondary school site a general com- 
munity center where public libraries, 
community medical, psychological 
and sociological clinics, social service 
and relief centers, branch govern- 
mental employment agencies, pre- 
cinct registration and voting centers 
may be conveniently centered. 

The location of a single general 
center in small communities and an 
area center in every secondary at- 
tendance district of a large city 
would represent an efficient massing 
of public and quasi-public agencies 
and would form a sensible rallying 
point in normal times as well as dur- 
ing emergencies. 

It is logical for people to gather in 
those places where they already have 
a natural concentration of interests, 
such as children in school and shop- 
ping for the necessities of life. The 
concentration of all community ac- 
tivities by areas is also in harmony 
with more advanced opinion in ur- 
ban planning which favors strongly 
the growth of reasonably self-sufh- 
cient natural subareas. 

Whether all of these 
should be located within a single 
building or designed as a series of 
buildings on a central site or campus 
will depend on the size of the com- 
munity and the size of the problem. 

In cities of 30,000 population or 
less, it might be desirable to plan 
an all-purpose unit. 

In larger cities the advisability of 
separate community libraries, health 
and social centers should be care- 
fully considered. Whether all or few 
of the community activities are en- 
compassed within a single building, 
the school plant itself would natu- 
rally provide for a community audi- 


activities 
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ot various { 


torium, physical exercise, play and 
recreational areas, lunchrooms and 
cafeterias and the rooms essential 
for small gatherings under any plan. 

Growth of the idea of cooperation 
among different community agen- 
cies with the public school as the 
pivotal center is at present much 


more important than the specific 
form a building or concentration of 
buildings should take. The commu- 
nity school should be financed by 
those agencies cooperating in the 
project. The largest investment in 
site and plant will probably be borne 
by the public education authority. 





Making the Most 


of your Architect 


HE building of an effective 

school plant is a cooperative 
venture involving many factors all 
of which should be motivated by just 
one purpose. 

This purpose is to provide the 
community with a school building 
which will be an efficient instrument 
for its educational, cultural, recrea- 
tional and social functions; which 
will be economical in first cost and 
in operation and maintenance cost; 
which will be so planned, equipped 
and built as to be flexible enough for 
adaptation to many changing uses. 

To make the most of your archi- 
tect, enlist his early collaboration, 
even before the school site is selected. 
The more thorough the architect’s 
understanding of the educational and 
community program to be housed in 
the school building, the better will 
he be able to provide the requisite 
facilities in the most efficient way. 

The architect of the school should 
be a collaborator, in the fullest sense 
of the word, with all who are in- 
volved in the creation of the school 
building. He should understand 
from the beginning the financial 
limitations as well as the educational 
aspirations of those in charge. It is 
surprising how much valued assist- 
ance a school board and superintend- 
ent ‘can get from the architect, not 
only in the design of the building 
but in helping to determine needs 
and in interpreting them in terms 
of necessary building facilities and 
arrangements. 

Some wide-awake cities insist on 
the architect and members of his 
staff discussing needs fully with the 
heads of each department and with 
key teachers. From such conferences 


KENNETH K. STOWELL 
Editor, Architectural Record 


comes a better understanding of the 
spatial requirements and of the 
equipment needed for the particular 
type of school under consideration; 
also, many ingenious suggestions for 
better teaching facilities. 

Some school districts have gone 
even farther and have enlisted the 
architect’s aid in making surveys 
among the parents in the neighbor- 
hood to determine their feelings, 
prejudices and desires regarding the 
school for their children. Even inter- 
views, conducted informally with the 
children in the neighborhood of a 
present school, have been found 
worth while. Complaints about steps 
too high or dangerous, platforms too 
short, uncomfortable light, glare and 
reflections have been turned up in 
those interviews between school chil- 
dren and the architect to the distinct 
advantage of the new school. 

The school board that takes the 
architect into its confidence and 
makes him a collaborator will soon 
find that his services run far beyond 
his blueprints, specifications, super- 
vision. And his contributions to the 
success of the school may be from 
many quarters and on many aspects, 
not the least of which is in the field 
of public relations. Through his 
drawings, models and contacts the 
new school can be “sold” to the tax- 
payers and to the parents and teach- 
ers, too. 

The architect’s enthusiastic collabo- 
ration is best enlisted in the forma- 
tive stages of the enterprise for his 
investigation and knowledge of the 
problems may help crystallize them 
and bring about the most desirable 
solutions if he works with the board 
before everything is “cut and dried.” 
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The POSTWAR SCHOOL 
Nezghborhood Context 


in 1ts 


S CHOOL design has too long been 
cursed and hampered by min- 
imum standards and preventive leg- 
islation. Constructive advince in this 
field comes from the exhortative, ex- 
hilarating effects of exemplary action 
rather than from sour-faced prohibi- 
tions. 

The dedication of a school build- 
ing to social uses as well as education 
is the first step in obtaining a happy 
and adequate solution to the problem 
of design. Let us forget the bare 
minimum standards when we plan 
our school of the future as an in- 
stitution which is to benefit the 
neighborhood, not just the children. 

With the school serving as a com- 
munity center, much of the stimula- 
tion which disappeared with the pio- 
neer home when the whole family 
worked and played together may be 
regained. The school will cease then 
to be an isolated institution detached 
from community life. It will rapidly 
achieve new prestige and attractive- 
ness in the eyes of the children when 
it is used by all age groups jointly for 
various pleasurable social activities. 
Learning will cease to be an isolated 
chore for defenseless children cooped 
up with their teachers in meaningless 
rooms! 

As in the days of the pioneers and 
the homesteaders, children in the 
school of the future will share in the 
social experiences of the adults whom 
they so greatly admire. On many en- 
terprises they can act proudly side 
by side with their elders. There will 
be shops for all, stables, sties, a farm- 
yard for animal husbandry, a green 
nursery and gardens. 

Small children will, of course, have 
their own suitable play equipment 
and picture-book library wing in the 
school but the playfields, the library, 
the hall for physical education and 
community dances, the cafeteria and 
the health center will be for the use 
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RICHARD J. NEUTRA 
Architect, Los Angeles 


of all age groups according to sched- 
ules worked out by the educational 
directors. 

All communal and recreational 
facilities will exfoliate naturally from 
the school, the kindergarten and the 
nursery. The nursery will be the 

natural congregating place 

for younger .mothers who 
may wish to attend dem- 
onstrations in the near-by diet 
kitchen or learn about the 


man charm and scale. A one story 
building with green courts, land- 
scaped wind-sheltered patios and 
connecting walks may prove more 
economical to construct than a fire- 
proof multistoried box-like structure 
ind will be more easily expansible 
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process invaluable for chil- 
dren to watch. Discussion 
clubs and playrooms will 
revive the functions of the 











old-time town meeting and 
the rooms may also house the 
week-end activities of adoles- 
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The value of the entire 
school plant, used most of the 
day and all days of the year, 
may well be tested and proved 
in terms of square-foot-hours 
of full usage. This can serve 
as the “livability index” of 
the layout. 

He who has trained himself at 
least to some degree in public speak- 
ing, in the dance, the arts and crafts, 
the drama and music is vastly better 
qualified than others to enjoy per- 
formances in these fields. Perform- 
ances and exhibitions by small but 
active groups will bring life to a 
neighborhood and professional per- 
formers will be rewarded by response 
from the homogeneous audience 
they encounter in a school commu- 
nity center. 

Such a center needs plenty of hu- 














and also more adaptable to change. 

Let us not now concern ourselves 
in our planning with the numerous 
gadgets and novel materials that will 
flood the postwar market and the 
postwar consciousness. Some of these 
will prove immensely valuable but it 
is not wise to herald in advance the 
novelties not yet sociologically ap- 
praised. 

The physical structure of schools 
must emphasize and premiate co- 
operation rather than competition 
among the pupils. Children who en- 
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ter a classroom will not sit silently 
in a sort of parallel isolation or fur- 
tively whisper to a neighbor at the 
next screwed down desk while sup- 
posedly listening to a sermon re- 
sounding from the blackboard. They 














A series of exhibition 


will not unfailingly, at the signal, all 
switch their minds from arithmetic 
,to spelling for the next measured 
period of forty-five minutes. Their 
interest will be engaged in teamwork 
on common projects in which each 
helps rather than outshines the other. 
A flexible and varied grouping of 
pupils as well as furniture is needed. 

In the school of the future, there 
must be the following provisions: 

1. More space, more diffused light, 
more light where it is needed and 
that comes from more than one side; 
fewer sleep-producing hot-air cush- 
ions around children; less pollution 
of the air for the sake of economy. 








cases with glass sides and top forms a “breather partition.” 


2. Fewer enclosures and more ex- 
tension into the out-of-doors. 

3. Acoustical aids to quietness by 
the use of sound insulation; rever- 
beration well controlled to give the 
desired articulation to sound, whether 
of speech or of mechanical reproduc- 
tion. 

4. Visual aids to the presentation 
of particular subjects and to chil- 
dren’s mental development in gen- 
eral supplied by the clarity, sim- 
plicity and sensitivity of design of 
the building itself, its spaces, illumi- 
nation details and color schemes, 
which play an important part in the 
child’s day-long environment. 














5. Elimination of that well-known 
classroom sour smell; stale exhala- 
tions must not become a perpetual 
drug. Surface materials that have a 
tendency to absorb, accumulate and 
give off these odors must be avoided. 

6. Orderliness and cleanliness in 
everything used. Finishes must be of 

1 kind that can be easily cleaned. 
T he building must not pose nuisance 
problems in cleaning. 
7. A scale of the whole and cf 
all of parts that is not cruel and 
foreign to the requirements of child- 
hood. 

Once the influence of physical en- 
vironment is recognized as an educa- 
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A sloping ceiling aids the downward reflection of north light into the room. 
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tive factor of first importance, then 
the classrooms, the open courts, the 
playgrounds and entrance areas all 
take on an inspiring significance. 
They are ingredients of an educa- 
tion-bound composition by reason of 
which continuity of design must be 
achieved and within which abrupt 
gaps and cleavages are avoided. 
Typical classrooms, wherever pos- 
sible, will be arranged in one story 
wings enjoying liberal contact with 
the outdoor grounds both visually 
and by physical egress. While the 
cross section of these wings might 
have to be more or less rigidly estab- 
lished for the sake of building econ- 
omy, it may be possible to make 
acoustically tight cross partitions and 
fitted-in work bay furniture and 
material compartments that are re- 
movable and rearrangeable. It may 
well be expected that educational 
procedure will remain sufficiently 
subject to change so that adaptability 
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Classroom greens are an attractive feature. 





of the physical plant will be an ad 
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depth as the exhibition spaces just 
described. 27-0" 
The south side of the classroom is 
well sheltered against concentrated A sliding glass partition opens onto a charming outdoor patio. 
sunlight radiation by roof overhangs 
and provides ample egress to the hedges. The typical sliding glass outdoor and _ indoor instructional 


lawn patio which is surrounded by 


partition permits a combination of 


areas. The sloping ceiling aids the 
downward reflection of north light 
into the classroom. 
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SPACE OR PLENUM 
RADIATING FLOORS 





CONTINUOUS 
UTILITY 













The classroom corridor is added 
to the instructional area by simul- 
taneously serving as an exhibition 
hall and a room into which venti- 
lated standard postwar lockers are 
built to form the outer wall. 


A section showing various 
structural features. 
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in planning a school 


CHESTER F. MILLER 


Superintendent of Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 





T WOULD be easier for the 

superintendent of schools to 
build a new curriculum and a new 
school plant by the scissors and paste- 
pot method than to coordinate the 
planning of school and community 
groups. However, it is doubtful if 
the public of the future will coun- 
tenance such leadership. 

The plans of a building erected in 
a near-by city or in another section of 
the same city, even if properly 
adapted for the particular location, 
will not necessarily fit the needs of a 
given district. 

A study of the district, its future, 
its social structure and all other fac- 
tors affecting the situation should be 
basic to the layout of a new physical 
plant. The following procedure, 
briefly outlined, has been found sat- 
isfactory and efficient. 


STEP | 
School Plant Needs Survey. The 


procedure should utilize surveys 
made by such organizations as the 
city and state plan commissions, the 
traffic department, the chamber of 
commerce, the telephone company 
and industrial organizations. The 
superintendent of schools and _ his 
advisers should make a preliminary 
study of the field before determining 
the type, quality and range of the 
survey before a definite plan of co- 
operative procedure is begun. 

Just now, enlisting the aid of man- 
ufacturers and business men by pre- 
vailing upon them to reveal confi- 
dential plans for conversion and 
their estimates of probable postwar 
employment needs is invaluable for 
obtaining directives in determining 
school plant requirements. Long- 
range planning is necessary in order 
properly to key in plans for imme- 
diate needs. * ' 
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Recommendations following the 
survey should be based on (1) a 
study of the social and economic 
nature of the city and district to be 
served; (2) industrial trends; (3) 
probable growth or loss in popula- 
tion; (4) probable growth or loss in 
pupil membership in the various 
divisions of the school system; (5) 
the scope of the future educational 
responsibility of the community; (6) 
the decrease or increase in the school 
population of various sections of the 
city and vicinity; (7) the educational 
policies of the board of education; 
(8) the adequacy of the present 
school plant in terms of future needs; 
(9) the location of the school site 
with respect to nonresidential areas, 
traffic hazards and noise, and (10) 
the needs of specific districts. 


STEP il 


Curriculum Planning. The content 
of the curriculum and the way it is 
taught are decidedly more important 
than the physical plant. Curriculum 
and teaching methods should be coor- 
dinated for a balanced educational 
program and should be studied in 
their present relationship to each 
other as a basis for determining fu- 
ture needs. The contribution of 
every teacher should be enlisted. 

The most democratic procedure in 
curriculum planning is the election 
of a coordinating council which, in 
turn, elects an executive committee 
to formulate directive plans and pol- 
icies. In Saginaw, an “Overview” 
was prepared determining our edu- 
cational philosophy, the aims, ob- 
jectives, responsibilities and general 
policies of the school as a guide to 
subject-matter committees. The or- 
ganization and scope of the school 
program were not altered greatly but 
curriculum content was brought into 
agreement with the responsibilities 
of the school, an acceptable philos- 
ophy of education and carefully 
formulated aims of education. The 
whole program is flexible and adapt- 
able to change and subject to con- 
tinuous revision. 

A curriculum laboratory could be 
established and specialists in the var- 
ious subject-matter fields could be 
used as advisers. Parents could be 
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organized and encouraged to make 
their contribution regarding the 
needs of children. Employers of 
graduates are glad to estimate the 
efficiencies and deficiencies of school 
instruction. Reports from colleges 
evaluating the preparation of high 
school graduates are helpful in re- 
organizing college entrance courses. 

Such a program of curriculum ap- 
praisal and construction not only is 
basic to educational planning but 
causes teachers to grow profession- 
ally and citizens to become conscious 
of education as a growing process, 


STEP ill 
Educational Programming. Defi- 


nite advances toward the school of 
tomorrow require a study of all the 
forces that are likely to change our 
ways of living. Planning involves 
decisive action based on studies made 
of such challenging problems as 
those of giving vitality to training in 
the fundamentals; revamping and 
redefining the nature of education 
for early childhood; the work-study 
program; vocational education after 
the war; retraining of workers; adult 
education; social living; employer 
and employe relationships; the art of 
living; guidance; apprenticeship; 
health and physical fitness. 

To temper judgment and public 
thinking, encouragement should be 
given to discussions with community 
groups, to open forums, to parent- 
teacher and dinner club meetings. 


STEP IV 
Educational Designing. The school 


designer utilizes information from 
previous surveys to determine educa- 
tional trends and to reduce the future 
building program to tabulations ac- 
cording to room sizes, locations, 
square feet per pupil, number and 
function of rooms. The present and 
ultimate working capacity, the plan 
of administration, the number of 
periods in the day, the programming 
of pupils, the typical student pro- 
gram, the mean class size, the han- 
dling of wraps; the adaptability of 
the school to adult and community 
use, the distribution of traffic, the 
provision for special and extracur- 
ricular activities, health and physical 
education and other educational 
needs are reduced to blueprints. 

A table of building use for both 
immediate and ultimate capacity 
checks economy of layout by cur- 
ricular divisions. 
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Diagram shows the varied types of 
publicity that may be used to enlist 
the cooperation of the public at dif- 
ferent steps in the planning program. 





After the plans are drawn, they 
should then be studied by school 
authorities and teachers for sugges- 
tions and revised for the final draft. 


STEP V 


Site Location Studies. The plant 
needs survey furnishes data on trans- 
portation, traffic movement, distribu- 
tion of pupils by age groups, fac- 
tory districts, sources of noise and 
other factors necessary to studies of 
prospective location. A study of these 
data and the trends in residential 
population movement, property 
values and availability are a few of 
the factors needing special considera- 
tion for proper site location. 


STEP VI 


Subsurface Engineering. To avoid 
possible future difficulties, additional 
expense and delays, when excava- 
tions disclose conditions other than 
those set forth in the specifications, 
the subsurface conditions in a pro- 
posed site should be determined. In- 
vestigational borings should be made 
and boring logs submitted to a spe- 
cialist for recommendations for 
foundation design. 


STEPS Vil and IX 


Architects. Evaluating the skill 
and the professional standing of 
school architects selected to interpret 
the preliminary studies in terms of 
a physical plant is a grave respon- 
sibility of the board of education. 
Valuable advice and verification of 
competency can be had from several 
national organizations. Many boards 
of education have the architect’s 
completed plans checked independ- 
ently by mechanical and electrical 


engineering consultants selected by 
them. 


STEP Vill 
Landscape. The recognition of the 


school plant and grounds as a com- 
munity recreational center requires 
professional planning. A study of the 
general grading and construction 
plan, land arrangement and build- 
ing location should be made in order 
to locate driveways, parking areas 
and space for athletic and recrea- 
tional activities. The services of spe- 
cialists result in a saving in the costs 
of installation of drainage, catch 
basins, manholes, walks, curbs, in- 
stallation of water supply before 
rough grading. Including the plans 
of the landscape specialist in the orig- 
inal bidding specifications results in 
a financial saving. 


STEP X 


Equipment Architect. Few general 
architects are qualified and experi- 
enced in preparing specifications for 
school equipment. With a wealth of 
new equipment coming onto the 
market to satisfy new educational 
needs, the problem of selecting 
equipment to meet instructional 
needs requires a specialist’s services. 


STEP XI 
Inspectors. The board of educa- 


tion should have its own inspectors 
to protect its interests during the 
course of construction. 


STEP XII 


Interpretation. Throughout the 
process of planning, the public 
should be informed as to what is 
being done through the press, by 
radio, in adult gatherings, forums, 
deliberately called conferences and 
by all other avenues so as to create 
public interest. The use of citizens’ 
advisory committees at different steps 
in the planning is invaluable. Stu- 
dent committees also enable school 
authorities to sense and promote pub- 
lic interest in the homes. 

Financing. A committee of citi- 
zens to study the resources of the 
board of education, the laws under 
which funds can be raised and a rec- 
ommendation for procedure is a val- 
uable asset in introducing a cam- 
paign. This, supplemented with the 
various steps in the survey findings 
and planning, gives a well-rounded 
program and a wealth of factual 
material to engender public support. 
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This combination school, community building and child-care center was a war hous- 


ing project in Detroit. 


O'Dell, 


Hewlett and Luckenbach were the architects. 


Activity Programs make new demands 
on Elementary Schools 


IGNIFICANT changes in the 
elementary educational program 
are being accelerated by the impact 
of the war. It is now possible to 
identify future developments and to 
indicate what they imply insofar as 
the planning and construction of 
school buildings are concerned. 
Developing trends will be consid- 
ered as they relate to (1) organiza- 
tion and administration, (2) cur- 
riculum practices and (3) school and 
community relationships. 


Old Rigidities Give Way 


Considerable progress has already 
been made in achieving a flexible or- 
ganization of the elementary school. 
Earlier attempts to classify pupils ac- 
cording to intellectual and academic 
abilities have been abandoned in fa- 
vor of groupings that emphasize 
social and emotional adjustment. 
Rigid annual and semiannual pro- 
motion policies have been modified 
to permit continuous reclassification 
of pupils. This trend toward greater 
flexibility of organization and con- 
trol will undoubtedly continue and 
it is easy to see how such a program 
would call for serious revision in the 
building plans of schools. 

An elementary classroom would 
no longer be a rectangular shaped 
box requiring only space enough for 
30 identical desks or tables and a 
space in front for “teacher's desk.” 
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PAUL J. MISNER 
Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Ill. 


In one room in the school of the 
future there may well be children 
who can read and children who 


can’t; therefore, there will have to be 
equipment to use in instructing the 
children who are not yet ready for 
the abstract symbolism of books. 
There will be children who work at 
desks and children who prefer the 
floor so the furniture will more 
nearly resemble that used in a home 
in that it will include rugs and dif- 
ferent sized chairs. 

It is conceivable that something 
like the following unit pattern of or- 
ganization will develop: preprimary, 
for children of from 2 to 5 years of 
age; primary, for children of from 
6 to 8, and postprimary, for pupils 
of from 9 to 12. 


Flexibility Through Unit Plan 


To achieve the educational values 
inherent in such a plan of unit or- 
ganization school buildings and 
equipment must be so designed that 
transfer of pupils within each unit is 
easily and readily accomplished. 

The impact of changing curricu- 
lums upon building plans. is also 
easily seen. Critical evaluations of 
the activity programs that have been 
developing experimentally in the ele- 


mentary school seem to suggest that 
in the school of the future specialized 
rooms will be designed and located 
to serve the organizational units just 
described. This means that it will 
no longer be a choice between crowd- 
ing work benches, clay tables, science 
units and similar kinds of space-con- 
gh equipment into a classroom 

r having set periods once a week 
w pe children go to “the art room” 
or “the science room,” whether art 
or science serves a need at that par- 
ticular moment or not. 


Specialized Rooms an Advantage 


Instead, the primary unit will have 
separate rooms equipped with tools, 
clay, paint, stores for functional 
arithmetic and similar materials 
which are recognized as important in 
a good elementary education pro- 
gram. In such rooms pupils of sim- 
ilar needs, interests and abilities can 
participate in socializing activities 
that stem from group planning. 

It will be possible for them to set 
up standards of good workmanship 
which will not be constantly over- 
shadowed with the threat of having 
to stop if the hammering disturbs 
the reading group. Much question- 
able noise and confusion will be 
eliminated from the regular class- 
room and more space will be made 
available in it for reading tables, 
classroom libraries, maps and charts. 
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One effect of the war has been to 
suggest specific equipment which 
would be provided in these special- 
ized rooms. In spite of some cur- 
ricular additions that have been 
made, instruction at the elementary 
school level has tended to be chiefly 
concerned with the “three R’s.” 
Science is one field of education that 
has been seriously neglected. Limited 
provision has been made for nature 
study but almost none for experi- 
mental science. 


Facilitating Science Study 


It is becoming increasingly clear 
that an understanding of the role 
science has played and will continue 
to play in the lives of people is a 
major responsibility of education at 
all levels of development. If ele- 
mentary schools are to accept this re- 
sponsibility, there must be rooms 
with the kinds of floors and furni- 
ture that will not be marred through 
children’s experimentation. 

Youthful gardeners must have 
space where they can try out the ef- 
fects of different kinds of fertilizer 
on soil during the winter months so 
that their planting the next spring 
can be more successful. Youthful 


The illustrations on these two 


mechanics must have places where 
the lessons derived from taking ma- 
chines apart and putting them to- 
gether again are evaluated in terms 
of what the experimenter has learned 
and not how much “mess and oil he 
got on the floor.” 


Arts and Crafts Study Valuable 


Closely related to the realization of 
the increased importance of science 
education is a recognition of the 
more prominent r6le that instruction 
in the arts and crafts should play in 
the curriculum of the elementary 
school. The value of these activities 
has been amply demonstrated during 
the present war-time emergency. 
Apart from the readily admitted val- 
ues in self-expression which they 
offer, activities in the arts and crafts 
fields have provided opportunities 
for children to make significant con- 
tributions to the war effort. The con- 
struction of model airplanes, the 
making of useful gifts for men in the 
service centers, the designing of post- 
ers to publicize home front activities 
have stimulated increased interest in 
the educative values of the arts and 
crafts. 

When the war is over, this interest 





pages and the one following 
are an interesting example of 
the type of building we can 
look forward to after the war. 
It serves three distinct but 
closely related community 
needs, including under one 
roof the school, the civic 





building and the child-care 
center. The illustrations are 
not to be considered a part 
of Mr. Misner's presentation. 
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will be sustained. Instruction in 
these fields will no longer be con- 
sidered an extracurricular activity. 
It will be recognized and developed 
as a means for deepening the under- 
standings and appreciations of chil- 
dren. 

In a similar manner, music and 
dramatics are advancing from the 
ranks of extracurricular activities to 
recognized parts of the curriculum. 
Rhythm instruments, bells, xylo- 
phones, tonettes, violins and similar 
instruments can all be a regular part 
of primary instructional material 
when the necessary kinds of rooms 
and equipment are provided. How- 
ever, here again such construction 
details as soundproofing and prac- 
tice units become important. 

For dramatics, such building addi- 
tions as portable stages, small assem- 
bly rooms, sets of large blocks to be 
used for stage sets, adequate and 
easily accessible costume rooms take 
on new importance. 


Youngsters, Too, Need Gymnasiums 


Also, the great importance of 
health and physical education has 
been inadequately recognized in the 
program of the elementary school. 
Physical facilities have too frequently 
been limited to a small playroom 
and a nurse’s office, and “gym time” 
has been thought of as a luxury or 
as playtime when bad weather pre- 
vented children from having the 
usual fifteen minute outdoor recess. 

This condition will be corrected 
in the elementary school building of 
the future. Gymnasiums designed 
for both school and community use 
will be constructed, and facilities will 
be adequate so that gymnasium can 
become a regular part of the daily 
instruction from kindergarten on. 
There will be rope climbing, tum- 
bling, traveling on rings and other 
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Floor plan of the war housing project pictured on the opposite page 
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cannot be something worked out 
only on paper as a theory. There 
must be facilities which the com- 
munity recognizes as its own to use 
and enjoy. Local basketball teams 
will need gymnasium space. Boy and 
girl scout councils will require meet- 
ing space. Amateur dramatic groups 
will need auditorium space and civic 
groups will need meeting facilities 
sufficiently large for bringing im- 
portant problems before large por- 
tions of the community. 

No greater single responsibility 
faces the designer of school plants 
than that of planning buildings that 
will serve community needs and in- 

Interesting window treatment terests. Democracy’s challenge for 

the future knocks loudly on the 

exercises that have a definite and rec- more marked as the years advance. doors of these designers and bids 
ognized value in the education and However, as schools reap the bene- them plan buildings which will 
development of a young child. In fits from such a trend, they must also really permit schools to become com- 
addition, there will be facilities for realize that a “community school” munity centers of democratic living. 
sports of all kinds and social dancing. 

Besides gymnasiums, provision will 
be made for clinics in which exam- 
inations and corrective treatment of 
physical defects can be effectively ad- 
ministered. Increased appreciation of 
the importance of rest and relaxation 
suggests that rest rooms should be 
included. In the school of the future 
there will be not eight cots to be 
shared by an entire school but enough 
cots located in such a place that they 
will be accessible when the teacher 
feels that her children need them. 


Children's Réle in War Effort 








During the war, the public school 
has played an important réle in the 
war effort. Schoolmen have shown Multipurpose room 
that they are not “immune from the 
world’s trials and tribulations,” a sin 
of which they have often been ac- 
cused. Teachers and administrators 
have assumed responsibility for ra- 
tioning registrations and for the 
training of civilian defense workers. 
Pupils have made significant con- 
tributions to the war effort through 
their participation in salvage drives, 
in the sale and purchase of war 
stamps and bonds and in other ways. 

Forward-thinking educators and 
community leaders are not going to 
dissolve this relationship between 
school and community when the 
war is over. In fact, as school and 
community together discover that 
the education of a community’s 
young people, if it is to be really ef- 
fective, must be a cooperative enter- 
prise, the trend in this direction of 
the community school will be even Kindergarten interior 
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Entrance to the Child Service Center 


Child Service Center 


for shipyard workers’ children 


Kaiser Company, Inc., and the Oregon Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion have erected child service centers at their two yards in 
Portland, Ore. While parents build ships, children are cared 
for in one of the outstanding nursery schools of the country. 
Wolff and Phillips were the architects of these unique centers. 








Each playroom has a wardrobe. 


Each center is designed like a giant 
wheel, inside of which is a large 
grassy play circle with a paved area 
around the edge for tricycles and 
wagons. Fifteen playrooms radiate 
out from the circle, each with win- 
‘ dows on two sides at a child’s eye 


ae Bae a : level. Teachers are specialists in 
" - — children’s education. 


Interior court showing play spaces 
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1. Playroom 6. Boiler room 

2. Administration 7. Storage 

3. Kitchen 8. Bath 

4. Infirmary 9. Laundry 

5. Examining and auxiliary 10. Play court 
classroom 11. Wading pool 











Typical children's toilet room 
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How to Save Costs 


OO many schools have been 

erected only to be found woe- 
fully lacking in provisions for the 
needs attendant on a changing pro- 
gram of educational practice. Obvi- 
ously, flexibility, or an ability to 
change the physical characteristics of 
a building with the change in edu- 
cational trends, is a desirable quality 
which tends to lessen the costly fac- 
tor of obsolescence. 

In planning our postwar schools 
today special effort should be given 
to the solving of such problems as 
obsolescence, flexibility, planning for 
community use and changing cur- 
riculum. 

As an example of a school that has 
provided for these problems, we cite 
the new J. W. Sexton High School 


H-column 
Dividing partition. 
sired to combine any number of units 
Door recess. Note that doors do not 
block corridor 

. Teacher's closet 

. Cases built-in between H-columns 
on classroom side 

. Lockers built-in between 
H-columns, cor- 
ridor side 


. Compartment 
case and seat 

. Blackboard 

. Warm air duct above sus- 
pended corridor ceiling 

. Warm air inlet with radiator behind 
screen, one to each unit 


Exhaust air outlet, up H-column to attic 


. Bulletin board 

. Units are built 10, 11, 
desired 

Note: Two ceiling lights to each unit 


May be located as de- 


A. ALAN STEWART 


Warren S. Holmes Co., Architects 
Lansing, Mich. 


in Lansing, Mich., completed and 
occupied in February 1943. The 
board of education, in authorizing 
the new high school, stipulated that 
the cost was not to exceed that of 
the Eastern High School built thir- 
teen years previously. 

A full year was given the archi- 
tects to develop sketches and another 
year was allowed for working draw- 
ings and specifications. Every possi- 
bility for making the greatest use, 
from an educational standpoint, of 
this new building was explored. As 
a result the new school plant is 12 
per cent larger than the old but only 
11 per cent higher in cost, yet some 
$200,000 worth of special features has 
been included. 

Considerable economies were ef- 


12 or 13 feet in width as 


of construction for school bui 


fected to accomplish these results. A 
few of them will be discussed. 

The first economy devised was to 
use a unit, or module, system of con- 
struction which not only simplified 
and systematized the construction, 
but, more important, made of the 
building a flexible whole that could 
be expanded, contracted or otherwise 
changed as demanded by a changing 
scholastic program. 

Each unit, 10 by 22 feet, was de- 
signed as a complete entity in itself, 
having its own artificial and natural 
light, its own heating, ventilation, 
electric wiring, case and cupboard 
spaces and in general adapting itself 
to the whole in the same utilitarian 
manner as a sectional bookcase. Even 
cases can be interchanged and, as the 


Isometric view showing unit — 


dings 


Warren S. Holmes Company 
Architects 
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recesses for all are identical, little or 
no change will be required in me- 
chanical facilities to change the size 
and use of any classroom. 

When cases and cupboards can be 
standardized to size as can windows, 
doors and the like, it is at once obvi- 
ous that not only first costs are re- 
duced but maintenance costs as well. 
In effect, the classroom takes on the 
attributes and advantages of any pre- 
fabricated unit. 

From a structural standpoint this 
unit system lends itself to repeated 
design as well as repetition in actual 
building operations, thus saving con- 
struction costs in both time and ma- 
terials. 

The multiple use of rooms devel- 
oped by the planner is made possible 
through the use of acoustical ma- 
terials, movable furniture, resilient 
floors and the like. 

An excellent example of this sav- 
ing is the combination cafeteria- 
study hall. The kitchen and serving 
rooms can be completely isolated 
from the cafeteria by soundproof 
doors and partitions so that the room 
at once becomes a study hall. To 
provide a $50,000 cafeteria unit 
which is used for no more than two 
hours a day is an extravagance, but 
to use this area every hour of the 
day and for many purposes leaves 
little to be desired from the stand- 
point of reduced cost plus utility. 


School Basements Expensive 


Another economy found effective 
is the elimination of all basements, 
except the space required for pipes, 
tunnels, machinery and storage. 
Basement room, contrary to former 
opinion, not only is expensive but 
use in the educational 
plant. Space for servicing all pipes 
and equipment is all that is neces- 
sary and even this could be dispensed 
with were it not for the fact that 
maintenance and repair costs dictate 
easy and quick access to such equip- 
ment. No pipes or conduits are bur- 
ied under floors, in slabs or in walls 
in this building; all are accessible, 
though hidden. 

This was done by providing a 4 
foot air and pipe space under the 
entire first floor construction for 
which the cost was small, owing to 
the contour of the site and the fact 
that little or no excavation was nec- 
essary. This air space was increased 
to an 8 foot height under the main 
corridor thereby providing a_ full- 


serves little 
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sized walking, work and pipe tunnel, 
8 feet high and 12 feet wide. 

All vertical piping is run in the 
“H” column of the unit system, which 
also provides the exhaust ventilating 
flues for all classrooms. Even the 
tunnels and storerooms are venti- 
lated so as to prevent collections of 
moisture on piping and other me- 
chanical equipment. There are no 
exposed radiators, piping or valves 
to work around and take up space 
in the finished parts of the building 
and the floors of the work tunnels 
are free of pipes and other obstruc- 
tions so that the trucking of sup- 
plies can be carried on through these 
tunnels between stairways and ele- 
vators. 


Economy Through Supervision 


Structural economies were effected 
to a marked degree, chiefly by reason 
of a more than usual amount of su- 
pervision by the architects. All struc- 
tural and mechanical design was 
done in the office of the architects, 
and the engineers who were respon- 
sible for the design gave direct su- 
pervision in the field. Hence, instai- 
lations were exactly as called for. 

Maximum allowable stresses could 
be used in structural design; tests in 
the field and laboratory revealed that 
such factors as soil pressures could 
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be stepped up from 4500 pounds to 
6000 pounds per square foot; assur- 
ance was positive that concrete de- 
signed for 3000 pounds per square 
inch would actually test 3000 pounds 
instead of 2000 pounds. Only by the 
most careful supervision, however, 
could such savings be effected but 
the cost of extra supervision was paid 
for many times over by savings in 
material which accrued. 


No Pipes Against Outside Walls 


By the use of the unit system and 
with the heating and ventilating in- 
corporated in it, all radiators, pro- 
jecting pipes and columns were elim- 
inated against the outside walls 
which resulted in a net saving by 
reducing the width of classrooms 
from 24 to 22 feet. 

Reversible double hung wood sash 
were used and all windows in the 
building can be easily and quickly 
washed from the inside. This fea- 
ture alone will effect considerable 
savings besides giving the added 
assurance that windows will be 
washed. Elimination of the hazards 
and inconvenience of window wash- 
ing is worth a great deal more than 
the small additional initial cost for 
windows of this type. 

The entire building is treated with 
acoustical title on the ceilings which, 
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Kitchenette Case 

































































Left: detail of teacher's closet; right: detail of drawer case. 


when viewed in the light of a sub- 
stitute for finished plaster, does not 
greatly affect the initial cost but can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents 
as against the increased efficiency 
and better environment for everyone. 

Such an example as that of acous- 
tical tile versus finished plaster as a 
means of cost reduction may seem 
confusing in the light of a natural 
question as to “how can a more ex- 
pensive material be substituted at a 
reduced cost?” The answer is that 


in “buying” a school building, indi- 


vidual items and their costs are sub- 
ordinated to other factors and time, 
convenience and schedule of opera- 
tions account for savings over the 
whole operation. 


Advantages of Acoustical Tile 


Many costly lags in construction 
schedules can be entirely eliminated 
by just such installation as this acous- 
tical tile. Plasterers have to finish 
their work before any other finish 
can be installed. They leave a “mess” 
behind them. Acoustical tile instal- 
lation is clean; the tile can be put 
up any time and without hindrance 
to other trades. 

We have found that the same 
thing is true of tile work. By using 
thin faience tile, applied as a finish, 
the saving in time, clean-up costs and 
uninterrupted schedules is no small 
item. Masons can confine their efforts 
to the exterior walls and do not have 
to work split or double crews be- 
tween the outside and inside of a 
building just because the contractor 
is ready to lay up some interior 
glazed tile partition. 

Low first cost in construction of 
schools is only part of the story. 
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The other part has to do with eco- 
nomical maintenance and operation. 
Some of the principal items in ef- 
fecting low maintenance costs are: 
(1) walls, (2) roof, (3) prevention 
of unsightly cracks and (4) the me- 
chanical features of a building. 

To prevent leaky walls in the high 
school under discussion the brick was 
first submitted to laboratory tests; 
all face brick was parged, which 
amounts to back plastering; all ex- 
terior walls were filled solid and a 
special trowel-pointed brick joint was 
used that turns the water off each 
course of brick. The copings were 
protected with through-wall copper 
or lead flashings and pointed with 
calking compound. 

To prevent cracks in the roofing 
the building was divided into seven 
separate roof sections. Each section 























was provided with an expansion 
joint at its high point and was joined 
with the parapet walls by means of 
a raggle-block which effected a wa- 
tertight connection without the ne- 
cessity of nailing. This allowed the 
roof to expand and contract. Insula- 
tion was used under roof coverings. 


Expansion Joints Prevent Cracks 


To prevent the disagreeable cracks 
usual to floors and walls of large 
buildings, the building was first di- 
vided into five distinct construction 
sections, each section with independ- 
ent columns, foundation and beams 
and with flexible expansion joints 
between the brick work of the sec- 
tions. Expansion joints were placed 
at intervals of 30 feet in the class- 
room section extending through the 
“H” columns, floors and corridor 
walls. These expansion joints were 
concealed by the dividing strips in 
the terrazzo floors, by the joints in 
the tile wainscot of the corridors and 
by the acoustical treatment of the 
ceilings. All exterior walls were 
furred and finished with metal lathe 
and plaster. 

An important item in reducing 
costs of construction is as complete 
a set of plans and specifications as 
possible; this permits contractors to 
submit low bids with a minimum 
of guesswork and less adding of 
sums which are usually lumped un- 
der the heading of contingency. Our 
experience indicates that such a prac- 
tice results in a consistent saving 
of at least 10 per cent in contract 
figures. 
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When Board Members Rights 
Are Contested 








CHOOL board members do not 

get into court in their own be- 
half as frequently as teachers or 
superintendents but, when they do, it 
generally involves a contest of the 
right to hold office on the school 
board. The last two years have had 
their share of such cases. 


Qualifications. The generally pre- 
vailing situation with respect to the 
required qualifications for school 
board members was recently well 
stated: “Legally there are few speci- 
fied qualifications for membership 
on boards of education; the two most 
important ones are state and national 
citizenship and residence in the 
district.” 

A not uncommon historical devia- 
tion from this generally applicable 
rule in some states or communities 
is property ownership. Suit was 
brought against the governor of 
Louisiana, by one claiming to have 
been elected as a school board mem- 
ber, to compel the governor to issue 
a commission as school board mem- 
ber. Under the statute, the governor 
was required to issue such commis- 
sions within thirty days to elected 
officials. 

The claimant received the majority 
of the votes at the school election, 
but the governor refused to issue the 
commission on the ground that the 
claimant was not qualified under the 
statute to hold such office since he 
failed to comply with the require- 
ment for assessment of not less than 
$500 worth of property in the 
district. 

The facts disclosed that such prop- 
erty as was involved was assessed 
to his wife rather than to the claim- 
ant himself. Under this state of facts, 


*Encyclopedia of Modern Education (Phil- 
osophical Library, 1943) on Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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the claimant attacked the constitu- 
tionality of the property ownership 
requirement claiming that, since the 
state constitution had prescribed citi- 
zenship and residence as quali- 
fications for all officeholders, the 
legislature could not establish any 
additional requirements. The court 
replied that the constitution also au- 
thorized the legislature to create 
school boards and that as a result of 
this constitutional power over school 
boards the legislature had the right 
to establish additional qualifications. 

Of special interest in the case was 
the fact that subsidiary briefs, with 
the permission of the court, were 
filed by the dean emeritus of Tulane 
Law School attacking the constitu- 
tionality of such additional qualifica- 
tions on the ground that a require- 
ment of property ownership had no 
relevancy to the position of school 
board member. 

To this the court answered that 
property ownership did have direct 
relevancy to school board member- 
ship since this position involves the 
raising and expenditure of public 
money and that the legislature might 
well want such general questions, as 
well as the provision of staff and 
other questions of like character, to 
be dealt with in terms of a taxpayer’s 
point of view. In any event, said 
the court, the specific qualifica- 
tions were a matter of legislative 
discretion.” 


Elections. Common in proceedings 
involving board members are con- 
tests among rival claimants to office. 


*Dupuy v. Jones, 15 So. (2) 528 (La. App., 
Nov. 15, 1943). 


In West Virginia proceedings were 
initiated to test the right of one 
Starkey to his position as member 
of the county school board and to 
require the school board to fill the 
vacancy. Starkey had been elected 
in .1938. In 1941 the legislature 
changed the law to the extent of 
abolishing political designations for 
school board memberships. In 1942, 
at an election to fill two vacancies 
(including that of Starkey whose 
term expired), he placed third in the 
voting. 

However, the county court found 
that one of the first two was dis- 
qualified for office and thereupon 
declared Starkey elected for the sec- 
ond position. The supreme court in 
this case held that Starkey was not 
properly elected to office. It couldn’t 
be said that he was a hold-over after 
the expiration of his first term since 
the legislature had changed the posi- 
tion by abolishing political designa- 
tions. Consequently, there was a 
vacancy in office. 

In any event, the school board’s 
power to fill one of its vacancies was 
not affected even if there had been 
a hold-over member. Nor could it 
be said that he had been elected in 
the 1942 elections since the court had 
no authority to declare Starkey 
elected even if it could properly de- 
clare one of the first two disqualified ; 
all it could do was certify that a 
vacancy existed, which would then 
have to be filled by the board itself.* 

In a Georgia case contesting the 
right of a county board member to 
office, the expiration of a term was 
also a crucial issue. The statute pro- 
vided for a four year term. A person 
elected in 1934 resigned in 1935; an- 
other was elected in 1935 and re- 


*State ex rel Miller et al. v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Mason County, 27 S.E. (2) 599 
(W. Va., Nov. 9, 1943). 
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elected for four years in 1938. In a 
proceeding challenging continuance 
beyond 1941, the court ruled that a 
successor serves for the remainder of 
the term to which he has been 
elected.* 

In a Ternessee dispute between 
school board members, the issue re- 
volved upon the propriety of certain 
election formalities. One claimant 
sued to enjoin another claimant from 
acting as county school board mem- 
ber. In the July meeting of the 
quarterly county court, the plaintiff 
was unanimously elected by the 
judges but the minute of the meeting 
was not signed until months later. 
In September, the quarterly court 
voted that the plaintiff's election had 
been void and proceeded to elect the 
defendant to succeed himself on the 
school board. 

The supreme court ruled that the 
July election was valid, notwithstand- 
ing the delayed signing of the minute, 
since the provision of law requiring 
a minute is directory and not man- 
datory and since there was no claim 
that the minute was false or incor- 
rect. Therefore, once having acted, 
the quarterly court had exhausted its 
powers and could not act again, 


‘Fulford v. Colston, 193 Ga. 893, 20 S.E. 
(2) 579 (1942). 


since there was no existing vacancy.” 

In Kentucky, an incumbent board 
member was defeated at the polls but 
the board sustained his refusal to 
surrender office to his successor be- 
cause of charges of fraudulent elec- 
tion practices. However, the court 
upheld the winner at the election 
because the incumbent loser had 
failed to contest the election within 
30 days as required by statute.° 


Oath of Office. A Louisiana school 
board member was duly elected at 
the school election and took his oath 
of office before a notary public; the 
oath was properly executed and filed 
as required by statute. The state 
constitution required that, before en- 
tering upon the duties of office, all 
officers are required to take an oath 
of office. The question involved was 
whether the oath of office had to be 
taken before the governor or some 
court judge or whether an oath be- 
fore a notary was sufficient. On the 
basis of a consideration of the ap- 
plicable statutes, the court reached 
the decision that a notary was au- 
thorized to take oaths “in all cases,” 


®State ex rel Wolfe v. Henegar, 175 S.W. 
(2) 553 (Tenn., Nov. 20, 1943). 

*Montague v. Collins, 176 S.W. (2) 79 
(Ky., Dec. 3, 1943). 





What Delinquency Survey Shows 


F THE picture of juvenile de- 
linquency is clearer to schoolmen 
in Connecticut than elsewhere it is 
because of a survey made in that 
state last summer by the Connecticut 
Association of Boards of Education 
through its executive committee. 
Questionnaires were sent to school 
board chairmen and superintendents. 
Nine different signs and symp- 
toms of delinquency are reported. 
They are given in their order of 
relative frequency: increased truancy; 
disrespect for parents; disrespect for 
teachers; lower scholastic standing; 
increased tardiness; more youths 
with grown-up ideas; increased sex 
problems; gambling; fighting. 

Nine causes of juvenile delin- 
quency are listed and arranged in the 
same order: both parents working, 
less home supervision; parental loss 
of control, lack of home supervision; 
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parental neglect; war wages for 
young people; youth emotionally 
upset by war; too frequent attend- 
ance at commercial recreation cen- 
ters; school subjects not interesting; 
drinking; too much hard work. 
Solutions to the problem were as 
follows and arranged according to 
the relative importance attached to 
each: increased home supervision; 
wholesome contacts between parents 
and children; expansion of guidance 
and visiting teacher services; expan- 
sion of extracurricular activities; ad- 
ditional trained attendance officers; 
greater emphasis on character train- 
ing; more school discipline; _reli- 
gious training; more cooperation 
with welfare and social agencies; 
more opportunities for responsible 
war work; victory corps program; 
courses on morals and sex; curfew; 
additional police protection. 


including statutory oaths of school 
board members.’ 


Removals. A West Virginia case 
involved an alleged conspiracy 
among three board members to vote 
in a bloc in consideration of the em- 
ployment of the wives of two of the 
board members by the school board, 
one as custodian of books for $450, 
the other for services paying $54. 
The statyte provided for removal of 
members directly or indirectly pecu- 
niarily interested in school contracts. 
The court ruled that the mere fact 
that these three members voted in 
a bloc was not sufficient cause for 
removal, but that the two members 
who voted for the employment of 
their own wives did have a pecuniary 
interest and, therefore, were subject 
to removal. 

Said the court: “We are still of 
the opinion that either a husband or 
a wife, living together as such, has 
a pecuniary interest in a contract of 
employment of the other.” But the 
third member was not removable in 
the absence of a showing he know- 
ingly voted for incompetent persons.* 

However, a lower court in Penn- 
sylvania seems to have ruled that it 
is proper to refuse to remove blame- 
worthy and negligent school officials 
where there is no financial loss and 
where such removal would leave the 
district’s affairs in chaos.° 


Liability. A Kentucky teacher sued 
school board members personally to 
recover the amount of salary. An 
outgoing superintendent had nom- 
inated her for a position but the de- 
fendant board members deferred 
action until the new superintendent 
came into office; he nominated an- 
other. The court awarded damages 
against the board members, in keep- 
ing with former decisions of the 
Kentucky Court, on the ground that 
under the Kentucky law a teacher 
has the right to have her nomination 
considered under such circumstances 
before the new superintendent comes 
in. For the failure to perform their 
duty, not only the school board mem- 
bers but the incoming superintendent 
as well, were held personally liable.’° 


7Alleman v. Dufresne, 203 La. 79, 13 So. 
(2) 468 (1943). 

*Haislip et al. v. White et al, 22 S.E. (2) 
361 (W. Va., 1942). 

In re German Twp. School Directors, 46 
D & C 562, 6 Fay. L.J. 215 (Pa. Com. PIl.). 

Duff v. Chaney, 291 Ky. 308, 164 S.W. 
(2) 483 (1942). 
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T THE State Teachers College 

of Montclair, N. J., experiments 

with classroom and auditorium uses 

of recordings have been conducted 

during the last five years. This in- 

stitution has an experimental junior- 

senior high school, a_ teachers’ 

graduate school and a college that 

prepares teachers for the junior and 
senior high schools of the state. 

In the undergraduate school, ac- 
tual experience is given in the whole 
field of the multisensory aids. Pro- 
spective teachers learn to use the 
microphone, to set up and operate 
the necessary electrical equipment 
and to make electrical transcriptions. 
In the graduate school organized 
courses are offered in radio, in re- 
cording and in the various educa- 
tional uses of commercial and 
personally made records. 


Uses of Transcriptions Vary 


Experiments have been made with 
eight types of uses of electrical tran- 
scriptions. One type is the recording 
of radio programs which can be used 
in motivating work in the junior and 
senior high school, in the under- 
graduate school and in the graduate 
school. Another type of use is the 
application of commercially prepared 
records to the school program. Still 
another is made in the speech lab- 
oratories of the high school and 
college. Distinctive individual or 
committee reports of our three 
schools are recorded as are classroom 
activities which lend themselves to 
experimental analysis. 

Records having unusual appeal in 
thought and in cultural and educa- 
tive leads are made by staff members 
and lectures of famous men who 
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visit the school are frequently re- 
corded. Transcriptions that might 
be used for auditorium or lecture 
purposes are also made. 

In each of these fields and in each 
of the schools in which the records 
are played, their teaching values are 
discussed. When a radio play is 
being recorded, the values of social- 
ized endeavor, the development and 
expression of true leadership, the 
stimulation of creative effort, the ne- 
cessity of concentration, good diction 
and articulate speech are pointed out 
to pupils and student teachers. 


Recordings Made Inexpensively 


While teaching the use of the 
radio as a motivating device for 
classroom work both in the high 
school and in the methods classes 
of college students, the usual diff- 
culties of class schedules and the 
time schedules of radio programs 
were encountered. The purchase of 
a good radio and a portable record- 
ing set solved this problem. By re- 
cording at 3314 revolutions per 
minute, we were able to place a 15 
minute radio program on a 12 inch 


record. If the advertisements given 
at the beginning and the close of a 
15 minute radio program were omit- 
ted, there were 13 or 14 minutes of 
recording time remaining for active 
use. This made it possible to record 
a-half hour radio program on the 
two faces of a 12 inch disk. 


Assembling a Record Library 


One year of practice made it pos- 
sible for us to achieve some pro- 
ficiency in mastering technical 
difficulties. We have now acquired 
a library of splendid records that 
may be reproduced whenever it is 
desirable to fit them into the educa- 
tional program. Many good radio 
programs now off the air are in this 
library, such as “Meet Mr. Weeks,” 
a remarkably fine series of lectures 
suitable for use in English classes. 

Our library also contains sym- 
phonies, ballad music, folk songs, 
book reviews, panel discussions, 
poems, speeches of prominent states- 
men and descriptions of current 
historical events given by famous 
radio commentators. Almost every- 
thing good in radio, everything that 





Groups learn to gather around the microphone, to back quietly 
away from it and to give place to those volunteering responses. 
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could find practical application in 
our classrooms, is in our files. 

It is amazing how useful and 
stimulating such records are. Robert 
Nathan’s talk on the values of art 
in times of war or Margaret Web- 
ster’s remarks on Shakespeare on the 
“Of Men and Books” program are 
excellent examples. 

The use of commercially recorded 
programs is the most conventional 
part of this experimental program. 
We have applied more money to 
creative devices than to the acquisi- 


tion of well-known commercial 
products. Limited resources made 
this necessary. 

“The Cavalcade of America,” 
“Americans All,” the “Chicago 
Round Table of the Air” find fre- 
quent uses in our social studies 
classes. This type of motivation will 
increase as broadcasting _ stations 
build up this service after the war. 

Many schools and colleges are 
using recordings of individual voices 
for speech analysis and improve- 
ment. In our college, records are 
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Vitalize the subject of ECONOMIC (shelter- 
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made of the voices of all freshmen, 
speech defects are noted and re- 
medial direction is given. Our clinic 
carries -its program beyond speech 
improvement. The potentialities of 
students are studied, more effective 
individual exposition is evolved and 
creative choral response is a stimu- 
lating adjunct to the program. 

The preservation of distinctive 
reports by individuals or by com- 
mittees has helped fill our files with 
much valuable material. Both chil- 
dren and adults meet the challenge 
of good oral exposition. This use of 
transcriptions motivates careful and 
interesting presentations of class- 
room work. Teachers have been 
keeping the best examples of writing 
culled from their courses for years. 
These examples have been customar- 
ily displayed or read by the teacher 
when new fields of work were intro- 
duced. Any example is much more 
effective, however, if the personality 
of the author, his emotions, his con- 
centration and his drive are given. 


Oral Recitation Recorded 


The recording of oral classroom 
work is another type of transcrip- 
tion with interesting possibilities. 
The give and take of socialized en- 
deavor, the struggle for thought, the 
response to different types of motiva- 
tion—all these processes can be 
caught in oral pictures and retained 
in the transcription. They can be 
replayed for analysis and study. 

It takes time to train a class so 
that everyone will be flexible and 
at ease before a microphone. Both 
children and adults are inarticulate 
at first but spontaneous discussion 
can be obtained and good recordings 
made after a few attempts. 

Children may not be as skillful 
in the projection of thought as the 
participants of “Invitation to Learn- 
ing,” but they do acquire facility in 
natural response. We have thus ob- 
tained several records which have 
good laboratory possibilities of study 
and analysis. 

Every college has staff members 
who have achieved distinction in 
various fields. A fine library of 
recordings can easily be developed 
if their cooperative effort is stimu- 
lated and encouraged. At Montclair 
we have made a splendid collection 
of readings of poems, short stories, 
cuttings of novels and expressions of 
educational philosophies. It is not 
always convenient to obtain the aid 
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Will OPTIONICS 


vitalize* visual instruction? 


Yes ...in fact, the advances are already well under way! 


For out of the matchless accuracy of the secret OPTI-ONIC 
devices we make today, for war, will come truly significant 
refinements in the Bell & Howell Cameras & Projectors for 
tomorrow’s classrooms. 


There will be mechanical refinements . . . cooler, quieter 
operation . . . simplified controls . . . improved general per- 
formance. But more than these, there will be a new realism 
for tomorrow’s educational screen ...a seeming absence of 
mechanical intervention to bring to your screen even more 
of motion pictures’ educational power and influence. 


We don’t imagine these things. We’re certain of them. . 
for the way to achieve them is already clear . . . through 
OPTI-ONICS. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


*Webster: To endow with life. 





HELP US PLAN THE FUTURE OF OPTI-ONICS 


Engineers with a finished background in electronic or mechanical 
design can find a great future in helping Bell & Howell explore 
the peacetime horizons of OPTI-ONICS. Send complete details 
and photo to: Chairman, OPTI-ONICS Development, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


NOW—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechanICS 


PRECISION- 


FILM SYMPOSIUM ON BIRDS...A FILMOSOUND 


LIBRARY TEACHING CLASSIC—The Filmosound Li- 
brary has long made a specialty of films on nature... 
wild life... flowers. Among them are literally dozens 
of beautiful motion picture studies of the world’s bird 
life. Technical difficulties encountered in filming birds 
in their natural environments have been ingeniously 
surmounted to bring to your students a series of 
unequaled color films. 

Few other study methods can reveal more of the 
interesting habits and instincts... the intricate mark- 
ings and colorings of birds. Your classes will wel- 
come... and remember the lessons of these fine films. 


THE FILMOSOUND LIBRARY CATALOG 

lists these and thousands of other films on many sub- 
jects. The Educational Utilization Digest helps you 
select the ones that apply to your subject and the 
age group you are working with. Send the coupon 
for your copy of each. 


Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . . elec- 
trONics . . . mechanICsS. It is re- 
search and engineering by Bell & 
Howell in these three related sci- 
ences to accomplish many things 
never before obtainable. Today 
Opti-onics is a WEAPON. Tomor- 
row, it will be a SERVANT ... to 
work, protect, educate, and entertain. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, III. 


l 

1 

l Please send Filmosound Library Catalog and 
1 Educational Utilization Digest—also new Filmo- 
I 
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Scene from Friends of the Air, one of Filmosound Library's wild life series. 





of a colleague in person whenever 
one desires it but it is possible to 
persuade a friend to prepare a 14 or 
a 28 minute talk for a recording. 
Once transcribed, this oral expression 
can be used in any situation desired. 
We have even presented such talks 
at teachers’ conventions with effec- 
tive and dramatic results. 

We have also made good use of 
recordings of the lectures of famous 
men who have visited our campus. 
A microphone is required when we 
use our public address system. A 


second microphone, which leads to 
the recording set, is accepted by 
speakers without much persuasion. 
We promise not to use the records 
for profit, either by selling them or 
by using them as lectures for which 
an entrance fee is charged. 

The playing of these transcriptions 
results usually in return engage- 
ments for the speakers, since stu- 
dents desire to see and to know 
more of the men they have heard 
on the radio or on recorded lectures. 
Records of Jesse Stuart, author of 
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ERASES THOROUGHLY 
LASTS FOR YEARS 
EASY TO CLEAN 


This photograph has been retouched so you 


can see the details of the “Double Sewing” 


Most schools know that the Costello 
“Double Sewed” is their most econ- 
omical buy — extra years of wear 
considered. 


and the re-inforced back which distinguish 
this famous eraser. Dept. N-344. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manufacturers 
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“Taps for Private Tussie,” always 
evoke a delightful response. This 
use of recordings has limitless pos- 
sibilities. It will doubtless be de- 
veloped after the war. 

We have included the use of 
transcriptions in larger groups than 
the average class in our experimenta- 
tion and have found that although 
it is possible to hold the attention 
of a small audience for an indefinite 
period with recordings, it is extreme- 
ly difficult to hold the attention of 
500 or 1000 people with sound alone. 
Sound motion pictures can hold 
large groups but almost any audience 
will refuse to listen unless the mate- 
rial presented has unusual intrinsic 
appeal. This fact, however, should 
not prohibit the use of records for 
large audiences and conventions. 

We often use a combined play- 
back and public address system. The 
lecturer talks through a microphone 
delivering his lecture through the 
public address system. Quotations 
from radio addresses of famous men 
may be inserted by turning a switch. 
These quotations are compelling and 
will hold the attention for 10 minute 
periods, if desired. Quotations from 
children, original poems and plays 
of children and any type of oral 
creative work are highly effective 
for teachers’ conventions or parent- 
teacher meetings. 


Auditorium Programs Enhanced 


Christmas, patriotic and religious 
auditorium programs are enhanced 
with recorded music, poetry or ani- 
mated prose if the transcriptions are 
given an adequate setting. “The 
American Scriptures,” now current 
in the Philharmonic broadcasts, are 
excellent for patriotic exercises. We 
have used these transcriptions fre- 
quently this fall. Mr. Van Doren’s 
selections each Sunday are so well 
chosen, so quietly dramatic and 
timely that they are sure-fire spot 
material for large group patriotic 
activities during the following week. 
Large audiences like brief, telling 
and timely expositions. Captain Rick- 
enbacker’s radio description of his 
rescue from the Pacific is a prized 
possession. 

Our experiments at the State 
Teachers College with recordings in 
the various fields, as thus briefly out- 
lined, have convinced us that all 
types of transcriptions will find ex- 
tended use in educational programs 
of the future. 
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‘Modern Food Se 


You'll find Hotpoint-Edison 





| - Commercial Kitchen Plan Service 
Helpful : 


Yours for the asking. Hotpoint-Edison Com- 
mercial Kitchen Plan Service gives you the advantage 
of 32 years experience in developing mass feeding 
kitchens that are ahead of the times. Each problem is 
given very careful individual attention. 

Schools especially need the utmost kitchen efh- 
ciency—good, nutritious food served quickly and with 
no lost motion. This scientific food service engineering 
shows how to simplify the problem with a properly 


planned Hotpoint-Edison All-Electric Kitchen. 


Place kitchen where you want if. Place it 
where it will be most economical and convenient, 
and where it will provide the best food arrangement. 
There is no longer any reason why you must be limited 
to some certain location, because of such problems, 


for instance, as ventilation or excess heat radiation. 





THE KITCHEN 


‘ Soe % ee 
= illic a at 


Space-saving, labor-saving,. You will like the 
way Hotpoint-Edison Electric Equipment economizes 
on space and reduces labor. It not only saves work 
directly connected with cooking, but also cleaning, ren- 
ovating and maintenance. If planning a new building, 
you will also like the convenience and simplicity of 


bringing in only one fuel for light, power and cooking. 


Some equipment available now. New gov- 
ernment regulations now permit manufacture of a 
limited quantity of equipment for essential civilian 
use. Consult your local Hotpoint-Edison distributor 
regarding your priority status, or write to us. 

Explain your kitchen planning problem fully and it 


will receive prompt attention. Address: Commercial 


Kitchen Plan Service, Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Inc., 5696 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois. 





OLDEST AND LARGEST 





OF TOMORROW 
WILL BE 
ALL-ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC COOKING 
EQUIPMENT 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


RANGES - BAKE OVENS - ROASTING OVENS 
L DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES - BROILERS - GRIDDLES 

















™ FOR VICTORY — BUY U.S. WAR BON 
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School 
C af Cloud 


Conducted by 
MARY deGARMO BRYAN 


HE first big meal the Com- 

munity Canning Center in Gil- 
mer, Tex., helped to cook was a 
barbecue supper for 2200 people who 
came to celebrate the dedication of 
the new building of the Upshur 
Rural Cooperative. 

After the multitude had been fed, 
considerable food remained un- 
cooked and untouched but none of 
it was wasted. Members of the Gil- 
mer P.-T.A. rolled up their sleeves 
and canned all that was left for the 
school lunch program. 

That’s the way they do things in 
Gilmer. Everybody uses the year- 
round canning center and practically 
every canner sets aside some jars 
from each batch for the special 
school lunch shelf. 

This shelf reaches from floor to 
ceiling and fills up fast. Small won- 
der, when you realize that during 
thirty eight days of a recent canning 
season, 212 town and farm families 
used the center, processing 14,261 
containers of fruits and vegetables, 
worth 146,710 ration points and 
nearly $2500. 


Canning Center Is Built 


People in Gilmer and surround- 
ing farm areas wanted to see their 
children well fed, out of school and 
in. Naturally, they had to be sure 
there would be a year-round supply 
of food for home and for school 
lunch programs, so they looked 
ahead, planned ahead and built a 
canning center. 

It’s located in a tidy white build- 
ing in a pine grove near the new 
Rural Electric Cooperative headquar- 
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Planning for Canning 


GLADYS M. SOLOMON 


Food Distribution Administration 


ters and the way it came to be there 
makes a story in itself. 

Initial credit goes to the Rural 
Electric Cooperative in Upshur 
County. When its board of directors 
learned that the state boards of edu- 
cation and public health would 
provide canning instruction if the 
community of Gilmer could provide 
a building, the Co-op gave the “go 
ahead” signal to its manager, Sam 
Scales. He talked things over with 
the county agent, T. B. Lewis, with 
the school superintendent, John 
Avery, and with the home demon- 
stration agent, Lorene Stevens. To- 
gether they worked out a plan for 
building such a structure. 


Everybody Helped 


Support came quickly. The Co-op 
board donated a large-sized tool shed 
and leased a lot in the near-by pine 
woods. The Kiwanis Club swung 
into action and raised $1200 for ma- 
terials. A carpenter and cement con- 
tractor, both co-op members, moved 
the tool shed to the lot, laid the 
floor and put in windows. The city 
manager, with the help of the county 
sanitation engineer, installed the 
plumbing free. Co-op linemen wired 
the center, having obtained special 
approval from the W.P.B. Gas pip- 
ing, lumber and linoleum were do- 
nated by local companies and the 
telephone company even found a 
spare phone. 

However a building and canning 
equipment were not enough. The 
state board of education hired two 
local women to direct the canning 
activities of the community. These 
women were homemakers, noted for 
their pantries well stocked with pre- 
serves and processed foods. 

Every family in Gilmer and every 
farm family in the surrounding area 








may use the center’s equipment. All 
a homemaker has to do is make an 
appointment and take along the raw 
product, her own cans or jars, sea- 
soning and dish towels. Working 
with her neighbors, she prepares the 
food, precooks it in electrically heat- 
ed roasters, seals the containers and 
moves them to either pressure cook- 
ers or hot water canners. 

The canning center is well 
equipped. There are large vats to 
cool the tin cans immediately after 
the processing period. There are 
Victory-sized pressure cookers, hot 
plates for processing small numbers 
of cans or jars and retorts of from 
50 to 200 container capacity heated 
by natural gas for large-scale 
production. 

With all this equipment at hand, 
it’s easy enough to arrange for a 
canning bee for the school lunch 
program. The Gilmer P.-T.A. or the 
P.-T.A.’s in the surrounding country 
take charge. The women are as- 
sisted by two supervisors and a home 
economist furnished by the nutrition 
committee of the Gilmer-Upshur 
County O.C.D. Recently they put 
up a quantity of food that was spe- 
cially donated or purchased for the 
school lunch program. P.-T.A. mem- 
bers worked steadily four nights each 
week during the four week canning 
period. 


Canning a Year-Round Job 


Canning is a year-round job in 
Gilmer. On Sept. 15, 1943, the can- 
ning of poultry, beef, fall vegetables 
and hominy began and is keeping 
up all winter. 

The women take their canning 
seriously. Regular courses of instruc- 
tion are given by rural residents 
trained in the latest methods of food 
preservation. The courses run for 
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TO DEVELOP 
PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 


Kye-appealing and taste-satisfying, the Sexton 
line of soda fountain specialties has arrived— 
and is building good will for thousands of pur- 
veyors to the public. These crushed fruits and 
syrups are made in Sexton’s Sunshine Kitchens 


with customary Sexton care and skill. One sip 


a single taste is enough to flash the mes- 
sage, ““They’re different —_they’re superb—— 


they’re Sexton’s!”’ 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1944 





To the silent throng at Gettys- 
burg it seemed that he had just 
begun to speak when the tall, 
careworn figure turned back to 
his seat among the nation’s no- 
tables, And his voice—it hadn’t 
carried to the fringes of the 
crowd. What was it that he said? 
What was that closing sentence? 

“This nation shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

That was what he said. That 
was Lincoln’s promise to the fu- 
ture. That was the sacred prom- 








Mo 


* shall not perish from the earth.” 


ise that today is in our hands— 
yours and ours. 

Americans meet this respon- 
sibility in strangely different 
ways. In a fox hole, In a gunner’s 
turret. At a lathe. In a food store. 
In a kitchen. In a hospital ward. 
With a bond. With harder, 
longer work, With sacrifice and 
saving. With tears on a pillow 
at night. 

But we meet if! That is the 
important thing. We meet the 
responsibility and make good the 


TROY, 





promise that Lincoln made at 
Gettysburg: 

America and freedom... 
“shall not perish from the earth.” 


As for Hobart, everything we make 
and own is in the fight. The food ma- 
chines with which you are familiar 
are now in training camps, with the 
fleet, and at the front. In addition, 
precision-made munitions produced by 
Hobart are making themselves felt in 
the growing tide of America’s offen- 
sives. Naturally, you wouldn’t want it 
any other way. We can, however, make 
this promise for the future—the Ho- 
bart products of the coming peace will 
be well worth waiting for. 


She | oO ba rt SHanufacturng Company 


OHIO 
Factories in Troy and Dayton, U.S.A. 
CANADA @® ENGLAND @ BRAZIL @® AUSTRALIA @ FRANCE 




























120 hours and have been set up and 
financed by the state department of 
education under the federal food 
preservation program. 

The 10 canning centers, including 
two Negro centers, in Upshur 
County are used by 1250 families. 
During a recent canning season, 
these families processed more than 
80,000 containers of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Twenty acres of land in Gilmer 
were planted for the school lunch 
program in 1942. The vegetables 
grown there, as well as some do- 
nated fruits, were processed in the 
canning center and are being used 
for lunches this year. 

Tremendous labor is involved in 
home canning but the center helps 
greatly. It brings the facilities of 
modera commercial processing to 
the home with the result that there 
is less spoilage and waste of food 
in homes and on farms than ever 
before. 


Nutritious Lunches Assured 


Communities like Gilmer that 
make plans ahead for a year-round 
food supply for school lunch pro- 
grams don’t have to worry about 
food shortages. The jars and cans 
of food that find their way to the 
school lunch shelf in the Gilmer 
canning center assure the children 
of lunches that meet nutritional 
standards at all seasons of the year. 
The people have a wider under- 
standing of the need of feeding 
children properly and recognize the 
school as a good place to follow 
through on that idea. 

Success of a school lunch program 
depends largely on planning ahead 
and that means planning for can- 
ning. It also means planning for a 
garden and for adequate storage of 
fruits and vegetables that can be 
kept in their fresh state. 

Here’s a three point program sug- 
gested by the Food Distribution 
Administration: 

1. Plan a garden project for grow- 
ing a variety of vegetables that will 
go well in school lunch menus. 
Make it a school garden,: if that’s 
practical; if it isn’t, make it a com- 
munity project servicing several 
schools. Another good scheme is to 
round up the families of the school 
children, ask them to plant a few 
rows of vegetables in their family 
gardens for the school. 

2. Plan for canning or preserving 
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P.-T.A. members in Gilmer, Tex., utilize the Community Canning 
Center the year round to supply the food for lunches at school. 


different foods at the height of their 
abundance for use later in the school 
lunch program. This may be a 
school project or may consist of par- 
ticipation in a community project. 
In some cases it will include not 
only canning but also drying and 
locker freezing of fruits, vegetables, 
meats and poultry. 

3. Plan for proper storage. This 


means obtaining suitable facilities 
for the storage not only of processed 
foods but also of fruits and vege- 
tables that can be stored fresh in cel- 
lars and storage pits. Ideal facilities 
will provide space and containers for 
storing such unrationed staples as 
cereals and cereal products which 
keep well and can be bought in 
quantities to effect savings. 





Three Meals a Day 


N A boarding school where three 

meals a day are served rationing 
and shortages of foods present a com- 
plex puzzle to the dietitian. Allison- 
James School, a Presbyterian junior 
high school for Spanish-speaking 
children, in Santa Fe, N. M., has met 
this problem and is succeeding in 
maintaining balanced diets for 116 
people. 

Frances L. Dunlap describes how 
this is being accomplished. “Former- 
ly many more canned fruits and 
vegetables were used than is now 
possible. Today local wholesalers, 
the school garden and pupils, helping 
to pay their tuition, supply the school 
with fresh fruits and vegetables. 

“This year Allison-James has been 
operating under a government lunch 
program which allows 9 cents a day 
for each child’s lunch and makes it 
possible to use more milk and eggs. 
All the basic seven foods prescribed 
by the nutritional division of the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture are 
used daily. Fresh fruit and cereal are 
on the breakfast menu. A salad of 
fresh fruits or vegetables and a main 
dish of meat, the cheaper cuts, eggs, 
beans or sandwiches and a fruit as 
dessert are served at lunch. This ful- 
fills the requirements set up by the 
government for its lunch program. 

“At dinner, meat, potatoes or beans, 
a vegetable and desserts of various 
kinds are served. Milk is served at 
breakfast and lunch and used in 
cooking. Every meal includes bread, 
made with enriched flour, and mar- 
garine; butter is served once a week. 

“The preparation of meals is done 
by the pupils. Four girls get break- 
fast under the supervision of the 
home economics teacher. At noon 
four are sent from the home eco- 
nomics department and receive credit 
for their work, while four others 
prepare the dinner, working under 
supervision.” 





“For Attention.’ This Summer 


i he WHAT extent summer reno- 
vation and cleaning can be car- 
ried on in times such as these remains 
problematical. With less help to do 
the work and the help that is avail- 
able less skilled in maintenance pro- 
cedures, the cleaning program will 
need to be simplified as much as 
possible. 

Many school systems have been 
studying and organizing their sum- 
mer maintenance schedules so as to 
achieve the best results possible in 
the short space of time allotted. This 
is done with the realization that the 
ability of any school building to 
stand up under the use to which it is 
subjected depends largely upon its 
maintenance from month to month 
and year to year. 

The public schools of Seattle, for 
example, have long emphasized the 
need for system in planning for sum- 
mer maintenance, as is demonstrated 
by the space allotted to the subject 
in their “Custodians’ Manual” pre- 
pared by the supervisor of operations 
together with a committee of cus- 
todians. 

“Custodians and their staffs who 
give buildings a thorough renovating 
during the summer will need to put 
in a full day every day, with very 
little time to spare, if the work is 
to be finished by the time school 
opens,” the manual points out. 

“The summer vacation presents the 
only opportunity to lay up the boil- 
ers and to clean the building from 
attic to basement. Watering and 
cutting the lawn also require addi- 
tional time during these months. It 
is necessary, therefore, that the work 
be systematized. With the exception 
of those buildings where summer 
school or some other activity is being 
carried on, the work throughout the 
entire building can be systematized.” 

Here is the system recommended 
by the Seattle maintenance group: 

Preparation: Collect all wastepaper 
and burn; clean and prepare boilers 
for inspection. 

Section A: Sweep down ceilings, 
moldings, walls; sweep all floors 
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AVOID THESE MISTAKES 


1. Not working to advantage: 
Work must be systematized in order 
to accomplish what must be done 
within limited time. 


2. Streaking paint work: Unless 
it is washed in the proper way, dado 
and other paint work will streak and 
not hold up well. Streaked paint 
work is unsightly. 


3. Varnishing dadoes and paint 
work: Varnishing marked dadoes in- 
stead of washing them leaves a per- 
manent blemish. Varnish soon makes 
paint work yellow and timeworn in 
appearance. Wax, on the contrary, 
furnishes a gloss and protects the 
paint and when it becomes soiled 
the dirt can then be removed easily 
with warm water and soap. It is not 
advisable to go over all paint in the 
building with wax, however; it should 
be applied only to those places where 
an added sheen is desired. 


4. Removing finish from _base- 
boards: When mopping with strong 
solvents, great care should be taken 
not to remove the finish from base- 
boards. 


5. Using linseed oil too freely: 
Linseed oil should never be used as 
a polish. It is an inexcusable mistake 
to give dadoes or finished furniture 
a coat of linseed oil. Care must be 
exercised not to use too much oil on 
floors or to spread it too close to the 
wall in recoating. If spread too close, 
it will blacken the baseboard or wall. 


6. Carelessness in scrubbing 
floors: Allowing water to remain on 
the floor too long lifts the grain. 
Allowing water to follow steam or 
water pipes through the floor defaces 
the iid on the pipes. 





from attic to basement, inclusive; 
clean main toilets. 

Section B: Wash paint work, wood- 
work, light fixtures; wash inkwells, 
desks, furniture; scrub floors. 

Section C: Stain and varnish fur- 
niture and woodwork as needed. 

Section D: Treat floors, oil, wax, 
seal. 

Section E: Wash glass, windows, 
mirrors, pictures. 

Section F: Prepare boilers for use 
and test all equipment. 

Section G: Wash porcelain, distrib- 
ute towels. 

Section H: Dust, arrange furni- 
ture. 

Under this system each operation 
is completed in turn throughout the 
building. For example, under Sec- 
tion A, all ceilings, floors and vents 
are swept down. Only the dusting 
tools need be carried by the cleaners 
and after the dusting and sweeping 
down are finished these tools can be 
put away. Similarly, under Section 
B, all light fixtures in the building 
are washed and when the work has 
been completed these tools are put 
away. A custodian following this 
method has only the tools necessary 
for a particular type of work to con- 
tend with at any one time. Moreover, 
he can gauge more accurately the 
time to be spent on each phase of 
the cleaning. 

The manual suggests that engi- 
neers and firemen make every at- 
tempt to keep up their plants as is 
customary in all types of stationary 
and marine engineering. Boilers and 
boiler rooms require attention at four 
different periods during the summer 
vacation. This is necessary because 
of the two boiler inspections. The 
work consists of: (1) cleaning and 
preparing for external and hydro- 
static test, (2) internal and final in- 
spection, (3) painting and cleaning 
boiler room, (4) preparing boilers for 
use. 

Since custodial work is heavy dur- 
ing the summer, engineers and fire- 
men should be called upon to assist 
custodians after the boiler room and 
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Better School 
Heating 


—Today and Tomorrow 


Colleges, schools and other institutional 
buildings require an economical, control- 
lable heating system that will guarantee 
prompt heating-up, balanced distribution 
of steam and even, comfortable tempera- 
tures in every room. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating has proved its ability to supply 
this type of heat in a large number of the 
finest institutional buildings in America. 


With the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating, there is no waste of valu- 
able fuel through overheating. An Outdoor 
Thermostat automatically changes the 
heating rate to agree with changes in out- 
door temperatures. Continuous heat flow 
from every radiator helps maintain com- 
fortable temperatures in every room. 


The Webster Outd »or Thermostat auto- 
matically changes heating rate when 
outdoor temperature changes. This de- 
vice is part of the Webster Moderator 
System, a central heat control that is 
saving fuel for hundreds of America’s 
commercial and institutional buildings 








Student Union Bldg., of Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Texas. 
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Typical Educational Buildings Equipped with Webster Moderator Systems 


Cloonan Junior High School, 
Stamford, Conn. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Actual surveys made by Webster Engi- 
neers show that seven out of ten large 
buildings in America (many less than ten 
years old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed with the 
Webster Heating Modernization Program. 


School Executives who are planning build- 
ing construction or modernization both 
now and after the war will be interested 
in “Performance Facts”. This free booklet 
contains case studies of 268 modern steam 
heating installations and the savings pos- 
sible in dollars and cents with the Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating. 
Address Dept. NS-3 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of Vacuum Steam Heating : : Est. 1888 
Representatives In 60 Principal U. S. Cities 





Making Boosters for 
U.S. Army Ordnance 





Steam Heating 


ed 






Mineral Industries Bldg., of the West 
Virginia Univ., Morgantown, W. Va. 








engine room work has been com- 
pleted. In case there is any need for 
extending the time of the plant clean- 
up, the necessary work should be 
listed for consideration by the busi- 
ness office. 

High schools having two and three 
boilers require about nine and one 
half days of one man’s time for the 
boilers and an additional five days 
for engines and miscellaneous pack- 
ing. Fifteen days should be allowed 
for this work during the summer 
vacation. Anyone desiring to lay off 


voluntarily for a portion of the sum- 
mer should be replaced. 

On the last day of school, after 
the building is emptied, all discarded 
rubbish should be burned in the boil- 
ers and all wastepaper collected. Out- 
side doors should then be locked, 
only the rear door being left open 
for workmen. The flag rope should 
be raised to the upper window. The 
rest of the day can be used to start 
cleaning up the boilers. Ashes should 
be removed, flues punched. Every- 
thing should be made ready to begin 


Announcing TWO NEW 
J-M ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


| 





JOHNS-MANVILLE 


HIBRETEX 


Low in Cost! Can be painted 
without loss of Acoustical Properties! 
Available NOW! 


OW there are two new Johns- 

Manville Acoustical Materials! 
Already they are at work helping 
students to concentrate by reducing 
disturbing noise. 


These new J-M materials, Fibretex 
and Fibretone, bring the cost of J-M 
Acoustical Treatment within the 
reach of almost anyone. For they 
actually cost but little more than 
non-acoustical ceiling or wall ma- 
terials. Also, the highly efficient 
sound-absorbing qualities of Fibretex 
and Fibretone are unaffected by 
painting. Their smooth, durable, 


sanitary surface stays unusually 
clean and needs only occasional at- 
tention. And besides quieting noise, 
these materials insulate against heat 
and cold, too. 

Both Fibretex and Fibretone are 
made in units, 12 inches square, from 
clean pine fibers. Fibretex has a 
unique grooved design. Fibretone has 
the familiar perforated pattern. 

If you have a noise problem—and 
want to solve it efficiently and at low 
cost—get our new folder AC-29A. For 
a free copy,‘ write Johns-Manville, 
22 E. 40th St., New York 16, New York. 


Member of 


JM JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Pioneers in Sound Control 
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the cleaning on the following day. 

All porcelain in the main toilet 
rooms should be washed and cleaned 
thoroughly within a week after 
school is out. Stains and other dirt 
or debris should not be allowed to 
become set. 

Paint work and partitions should 
be put in perfect condition. In build- 
ings that are used during the sum- 
mer, a second thorough cleaning 
should be given toilet rooms before 
school begins in the fall. 

Following are suggestions regard- 
ing miscellaneous summer care: 

1. Window shades. After com- 
pleting each cleaning operation in a 
room, shades should be drawn to 
preserve both old and new finishes. 
Sun shining on desk tops or other 
furniture will blister the varnish. 

2. Garbage cans. These should be 
locked inside a court or in the boiler 
room as soon as the garbage has 
been collected and the boiler cleaned 
following the close of school. 

3. Shower curtains and blankets. 
All such equipment should be col- 
lected and sent to the laundry. 

4. Stage curtains. Whenever stage 
curtains have been cleaned or new 
ones put up, they should be flame- 
proofed immediately. 

5. Plants in building. Custodians 
should give potted flowers and plants 
daily care during the summer, espe- 
cially those in botany departments. 
Custodians should confer with prin- 
cipals or botany teachers as to what 
care is required. 

Before a custodian leaves on a va- 
cation, the following procedures are 
recommended: (1) Make sure that 
all windows and doors are securely 
locked, the main electric switch dis- 
connected, the gas cock shut off at 
the gas meter and every precaution 
taken to prevent damage of any kind 
to the building. (2) Burn wastepaper 
and rubbish and leave the building 
in a reasonably clean condition. (3) 
Check oil rooms to see that there 
is no accumulation of material that 
might cause spontaneous combus- 
tion. (4) Store all ash and garbage 
cans safely inside the building. (5) 
Leave a note in the boiler room de- 
scribing location of water shut-off 
valve so that lawns may be watered. 
(6) See that grounds look as pre- 
sentable as possible and be sure the 
grass is cut and thoroughly watered. 
(7) Tag and bring keys to the busi- 


ness office on the day of leaving. 
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EMULSIFIED PLASTIC 
makes every floor a safely zone 


of war emerges an ama 
affording superior gloss, 


i ' 
safety feature of being non-slippery: 


QUESTION: What is Skidproof ? 


ANSWER: A clear emulsified non-skid plastic . will not 
develop any chemical reaction which is harmful to 
any known type of flooring... will not affect even 
most delicate colors . .. is water- proof. 


QUESTION: On what kind of floor can Skidproof be used ? 





durability and econom 


y—with the all-important 


OTHER CON-SOL HOSPITAL PRODUCTS 
SOAP 
SANISAN liquid surgical soap. Laboratory tested. 


GERMICIDES AND DEODORANTS 


SAVAROL X antiseptic and germicide. Non-deteri- 
orating. 


RENOVET deodorant. Removes (not overcomes!) objec- 






? ANSWER: Any kind of surface on which water base wax tionable odors. 
is used and it is applied in the same manner . . . lino- 
leum, cork, rubber, asphalt, tile, sealed or varnished FLOOR MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
floors ... also on terrazzo or concrete! SANA SASS — use on any floor surface, not affected 
by water. 
QUESTION: Is Skidproof more economical ? PERMA SEAL—for wood floors. Penetrates, prevents 
SWER: Yes. Skidproof | f I fi ee 
ANSWER: Yes. Skidproof lasts from three to five times P 
longer than water base waxes. One gallon of Skid- PERMA COLOR SEAL— Bakelite product for concrete, 
‘ ms wood or linoleum floors. 
proof will cover about 2,500 feet. 
10 ¢ siiP 
no $\ no 
‘ 
; 
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Gym Room Corridor Floors 


Consolidated Laboratories, Div. 





Kitchen Floors 
USE THIS COUPON FOR TRIAL ORDER 


Consolidated Laboratories, Division of 
Consolidated Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
1470 South Vandeventer Street, 

St. Louis, Missouri S 


Dining Room Floors 


Please send me____ — x of SKID- 
PROOF. Send invoice to 


1470 S. Vandeventer St. @ St. Louis, Mo. 
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Is Vandalism Increasing? 


Vandalism, reported to be on the in- 
crease, is causing school officials con- 
siderable concern. In certain commu- 
nities school buildings are not affected 
as much as private properties but, as 
always, school windows are the target 
for young marauders. Steps are being 
taken to control the situation by the 
extension of recreational programs, by 
enlisting the support of adult groups 


and by the formation of student bodies. 
Such efforts, particularly those of long 
standing, are now showing results. One 
superintendent actually reports a de- 
crease in the damage incurred. 


Four Solutions 


The increase in vandalism noted by 
George E. Brown, superintendent of 
schools in Ocean City, N. J., is attrib- 
uted by him to small boys, school boys 


Heres Greater Resistance 


TO WATER AND WEAR 


WITH the use of these two self-buf- 
fing waxes you can stop water and 
wear from attacking fine floors. 

Both Neo-Shine and Weatherall are 
made to wear far longer than the 
average self-shining wax. That's be- 
cause they are made from the finest 
ingredients obtainable, carefully and 
scientifically proportioned. 

How do these waxes differ? Neo- 
Shine is the Economy Wax—the per- 
fect wax for general use. Its unusually 
high wax content gives it greater re- 
sistance to wear—makes it go further— 
last longer. Weatherall, the Water- 
Resisting Wax is especially made to 
withstand the comtinuous wet-mop- 
ping of heavy-traffic areas. Both 


DENVER 
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THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA : 





waxes are safe to use on any floor. 
Try these better waxes. They offer 
essential protection for your floors. 


WEATHERAL 


WATERPROOF 
SELF-SHINING WAX 


NEQ-SHIN 


CONCENTRATED 
SELF-SHINING WAX | 


TORONTO 











chiefly, but he finds their efforts di- 
rected against private property more 
than schools. 

Mr. Brown enumerates four ways 
by which he is meeting the situation. 
First, he has extended the after-school 
physical education and athletic pro- 
gram. Second, Ocean City has a fairly 
well-equipped playground with a paid 
director. Third, in school he tries to 
emphasize to pupils the fact that school 
and government together form a co- 
operative enterprise and that public 
property is their property, its destruc- 
tion is their loss and its _protec- 
tion is their responsibility. Fourth, he 
leaves pupils fairly certain that the 
vandal will be hauled before the juve- 
nile court and dealt with firmly. 


Private Property Suffers 


Raton, N. M., is far removed from 
war activities; therefore, its problems 
with regard to vandalism are not as 
great as they are elsewhere. In fact 
Supt. E. E. Harrison states that during 
the last five years he has had less than 
$10 worth of broken glass from all 
causes in any one year. 

“We have had some difficulty with 
pupils marring and scratching tables 
and desks in classrooms and with van- 
dalism in toilets,’ he adds, “but the 
percentage is no higher than for a sim- 
ilar period twenty years ago. In each 
instance I can point definitely to the 
underlying cause—lax discipline. 

“Yet the general problem of vandal- 
ism is more pronounced these past few 
years than at any time in my experi- 
ence. It is manifesting itself, however, 
away from school, is done largely by 
out-of-school youths or by truants. 
Broken homes, usually where parents 
are divorced, provide most of the chil- 
dren involved in both truancy and out- 
of-school vandalism. We have tried to 
handle each case individually rather 
than according to blanket rules. It is 
discouraging for we find it hard to give 
a feeling of security to a lad in his 
teens who is maladjusted because of 
neglect or abuse at home.” 


Improvement Noted 


Houma, La., is one point at which 
vandalism on school grounds, such as 
breaking of windows and lights and 
injuring shrubs, is on the decrease 
rather than increase. “We still have 
to contend occasionally with a pupil 
who will carve his initials upon a desk 
or is prone to deface walls,” says H. L. 
Bourgeois, superintendent, “but these 
infractions are becoming the exception 
rather than the rule. Terrebonne Par- 
ish has a school registration of approx- 
imately 8000 children and its school 
plants have an aggregate value exceed- 
ing $1,650,000.” 
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the refrigeratio 


For dependable refrigeration,plus 
“LOW OWNING COST,” turn to G-E 


*G-E features that contribute to low maintenance cost 
Compressor, motor, and motor controls are designed and 
manufactured by G-E specifically for refrigeration service— 
resulting in a completely coordinated refrigerating unit 


that has long been famous for dependability and long life. "1. lo, COsp., 
G-E bellows-type shaft seal—one of the most satisfactory 2. l WMNten, 

seals ever developed for refrigeration service—minimizes Ow e " © Cos, 
wear and oil leakage and contributes greatly to the brilli- 3. lon 'Ating 

ant performance records of G-E “Scotch Giant” Condens- 9, Cpe COs# 

ing Units. “”d you "dabj, i 
Each G-E “Scotch Giant” Condensing Unit is “run-in” Use tg ©M ey ife 
tested at the factory to assure smooth operation and When * quip m Yor 
trouble-free performance... the resulting low maintenance «ip uy s ” ‘ 
costs are proven by the actual experience of thousands of Scores, ing to 

satished owners. n ie Gian ,+°! n Gd 
These are just a few of the many features that help to keep N0te ineean, Vhen , ~Nden & 

G-E refrigeration equipment working smoothly . . . that Won, ol eng 
reduce maintenance expenses and help to prevent losses ve ; — 


your postwar refrigeration installations. 


Allin G 
through breakdowns. Keep them in mind when planning ore a 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning and Commer- 
cial Refrigeration Divisions, Section 4663, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays 10 p.m., EWT, NBC....“*THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS 
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The foundation upon which rep- 
utation is built...and maintained. 
A “plus” reason for standardizing 
on School Pencils bearing the 
Eberhard Faber name. Its pres- 
ence completely certifies “full 
value here” to all into whose 
hands your School Pencils may 
come. 


Our lines are still as varied as 
war-time manufacture permits, 
always fairly priced. 


In every transaction Eberhard 
Faber endeavors to live up to its 
responsibilities of service to the 
nation’s schools and to those who 
manage school affairs. 


THE OLDEST PENCIL FACTORY IN AMERICA 
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Chalk Dual 


"MY DAY" 


9 a.m.: Assumed janitorial duties in 
absence of janitor, Rang bell in ab- 
sence of bell-ringer. 

9:30 a.m.: Compiled list of teachers 
who will not be offered contracts 
next year. No one available for list. 

10 a.m.: Compiled list of teachers for 
renewal of contracts for next year. 
No one interested. 

10:30 a.m.: Compiled list of substitute 
teachers for emergency service. No 
substitutes available. 

11 a.m.: Compiled list of candidates to 
be interviewed for positions. No can- 
didates in sight. 

11:30 a.m.: Ordered supplies for Sep- 
tember. No priorities. 

12 M.: Went home for luncheon. No 
butter. 

1 p.m. Reassumed janitorial duties. 


Superintendent's Communiqué 


URING the operations of the 

past month, ten major and two 
minor crises have developed, including 
an assault on my position by Cuthbert’s 
papa when Cuthbert reported his 
(Cuthy’s) failure in social relation- 
ships. Inasmuch as this number of 
crises in this district is about average 
for the month, it has not been a mat- 
ter of too great concern. 

However, I am seriously troubled by 
weaknesses in my service of supplies. 
Directly following the preliminary pub- 
lication of next year’s budget, swarms 
of well-armed taxpayers, led by several 
keen eyed snipers, quickly mounted an 
offensive at me. A number of block- 
busters were dropped but I retired to 
my dugout and, as yet, have received 
no serious damage. 

Mildred’s mamma scored a direct hit, 
however, when Mildred was refused a 
part in the school operetta. A couple 
of near-misses in the same engagement 
have not given me much chance to im- 
prove my position. Last week the 
Home-School League began a soften- 
ing-up campaign but most of their in- 
cendiaries fizzled out when I opened 
up with my bazooka. 

A situation that is rapidly deteriorat- 
ing comes from the depletion of my re- 
serves. I am losing all of my man 
(and woman) power and there is great 
difficulty in getting replacements. I 


have scraped the bottom of the barrel 
but even the 4-F’s are unobtainable. In 
order to meet the issue, I have dis- 
cussed the matter of subsidies with my 
board of education but to no avail. 

The board has shown a cooling-off 
period and present indications look as 
if I might be relieved of my command 
in June. However, I am not discour- 
aged. In the approximate words of 
General Whoosis at the battle of Ver- 
dun, I say: “My right is surrounded, 
my left is crumpled, my middle is in 
some distress. I shall attack!” 


"Hit-and-Run" Publicity 


NE of our seven faithful readers 
() has written us asking how in 
the world we handle our school pub- 
licity so successfully, 

Our method, which we call the “hit- 
and-run” technic, has been highly suc- 
cessful. When the spirit moves us or 
when we find a story for which we 
know the public is yearning, we just 
naturally dash it off on our battered 
typewriter and send it to the local ed- 
itor or else we call the school reporter 
and give him a hot tip. Then we sit 
back to wait results. 

If the story appears on page | of the 
local paper jostling the war news for 
recognition, we pat our back and go 
get our picture taken for future issues, 
secure in the knowledge that we are 
heaven’s gift to the news-reading pub- 
lic. If our brainchild is shoved onto 
page 5 and appears in small type be- 
tween last week’s bowling scores and 
the results of the current pigeon races, 
we cancel our subscription. 

If the story appears on page 8 fol- 
lowing the obituary notices, we decide 
that, come next June, we shall move 
toward newer and greater fields of 
achievement. So far our judgment has 
always been vindicated although it has 
been awfully hard on the furniture. 


EPITAPH 


His tact put other men to shame, 
Avoiding every wreck, 

But when the Building Program came 
He just stuck out his neck. 


Kieu 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. 5, Toledo, Ohio 


entitled, ‘‘Daylight in Schoolrooms.”’ 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BQOKLET 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your latest booklet 


Nome____ ; __. ay 
Address —_ we 
City. State 


4 
WHY SCHOOL BOARDS ARE 
INSTALLING INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 


€ 


ALLEN TOWNSHIP SCHOOL, CLAY CENTER, OHIO—C. H. SHIVELY, ARCHITECT 


Panels of Insulux Cut Operating Costs, Too! 


Insulux saves on heating costs by Insulux Glass Block are fireproof; 


are easy to clean, and are highly 
resistant to damage. 


reducing heat loss of large light 
transmitting areas. A panel of four- 
inch-thick hollow glass block has the 
same insulating value as an eight- 
inch brick wall. 


Insulux saves on air conditioning 
costs, too, as it transmits only a 
fraction of the summer heat that a 





window does, and it prevents the in- ; 
Insulux Glass Block is a functional building 


material— not merely a decoration. It is 
designed to do certain things that other 
building materials can not do. Investigate! 


filtration of dust, dirt and moisture. 


And there are other savings! 


; 
OWENS - ILLINOIS. 
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Almost as soon as the new 
educational movement—the | 
vital war movement—got | 
under weigh, X-acto Knives 
found their place in it. 


With the unprecedented 
need for speed, accuracy, 
certainty in the training for, 
and making of, a_ million 
scale model planes demand- 
ed by the Navy and Army, 
America's schools started 
coming through. 





These unique knives meet 
this war need for a never- 
say-die cutting tool. They 
are available in 8 blade | 
shapes and three handle 
styles. The blades are in- 
stantly renewable and inter- 
changeable. These knives 
are, therefore, always at 
peak sharpness. If you will 
send for a sample on your 
school letterhead, we shall 
be pleased to send you one. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
440-4th Ave., New York, 16, N. Y 


XCACTO KNIFE 
XCACTO KNIFE 































KIT NO. 62— 


Double set with 2 
handles, 12 blades. 
Sasa $2.00 


KIT NO. 82—Fur- 
nished with 3 han- 
dies, 12 blades 
and fitted wooden 
chest. $3.50 
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By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 


S. 1509 Is Amended 

S. 1509, which provides for the edu- 
cation and training of members of the 
armed forces and the merchant marine 
after their discharge or conclusion of 
service, was reported to the Senate on 
February 9. The bill has been amended 
considerably since its introduction, four 
separate committees having made re- 
visions. 

One fundamental change in the bill 
is that now the serviceman has complete 
freedom of choice as to what school he 


| attends and the field of knowledge he 


pursues. Another revision makes the 
U. S. Office of Education the admin- 
istrative agency on the federal level; the 
state departments of education, on the 
state level. In other words, it is pro- 
posed that the act be carried out through 
regular educational channels. 

The bill formerly provided that the 
veteran with six months’ service in the 
armed forces would be eligible for one 
year of schooling and for three addi- 
tional years if his academic record proved 
excellent in character. Now, the revised 
bill provides for one year’s schooling for 
six months’ service and an additional 
year of school for each additional year 
in the service. 


New Construction Form Issued 

The War Production Board has fur- 
ther simplified the task of requesting 
construction priorities and authorization 
with the revised application form, WPB- 
617, formerly PD-200. In general, this 
application form does not restrict quan- 
tities of materials that are not critical. 

The new form provides for the filing 
of all special forms governing equipment 
and certain materials at the same time 
as the application for construction. In- 
structions are clear and specific and are 
included on the back of the application 
blank. A list of materials which are not 
considered critical and which may be 
omitted from the request is included 
with the application. 


New Bill on Postwar Training 


—-. 





Compulsory military training as peace- 
time insurance, advocated by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in a recent broadcast, 
has been receiving congressional atten- 
tion in the form of a bill introduced 
January 11 by Representative May of 
Kentucky. Another bill introduced by 
Representative Wadsworth of New 
York is at the moment pending before 
the House military affairs committee. 
The committee is waiting for reports on 


both bills from the War and Navy 
departments. 

Wadsworth’s bill proposes that youths, 
preferably just out of high school, would 
be given a year’s military training and 
those who demonstrate particular ability 
would be encouraged to continue their 
schooling in military affairs so that a 
skilled corps of reserve officers would be 
built up. Mr. Wadsworth believes that 
military training not only would provide 
a reservoir of manpower which could be 
drawn upon readily in case of another 
war emergency but also would generally 
improve health and develop individual 
self-reliance. 


For Wider Radio Service 

Commissioner John W. Studebaker 
has requested of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission the following addi- 
tional wave lengths of educational radio 
service: 

Ten F-M channels in addition to the 
five now allocated for educational use. 

Ten relay transmission frequencies to 
make possible exchange of programs 
among educational stations. 

Two television channels. 

The commissioner also has asked that 
the F.C.C. allocate educational licenses 
according to state and regional plans 
which would ensure that no section of 
a state would be denied educational 
radio service in the future. He also has 
requested that any future additions to 
the education band be adjacent to the 
commercial band so that receiving sets 
designed for public use will also serve 
the schools and colleges. 

Fifteen state departments of education 
have asked the U. S. Office of Education 
to prepare tentative plans for postwar 
educational F-M networks. 


Project Reaches Million Negroes 

More than 1,000,000 Negro school 
children and adults in 14 southern 
states participated actively in a study of 
and dissemination of information about 
government price control, rent control 
and rationing programs in 1943 through 
a project sponsored by the Southern 
Education . Foundation. 

The continuing project, “War-Time 
Living for Strength and Victory,” was 
initiated last spring by the foundation 
in cooperation with the educational 
service branch of O.P.A. The project 
was directed in the field by Negro rural 
school supervisors who receive part or 
all of their salaries from the foundation’s 
Anna T. Jeanes Fund. 
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Bausch & Lomb Triple Purpose Micro-Projector, 
the simplest of several models, designed for teach- 
ing an entire class with a single slide. 


A Single Slide Serves Fifty Students 


Today, thousands of specialists 

must be trained in all branches of 
science... and they must be trained thoroughly and 
quickly. 

This calls for systematic, uniform training... 
for the most efficient and effective use of available 
materials. It’s a place where micro-projectors in the 
hands of competent instructors can save hours of 
instruction time ... make slides and microscopes 
go much further. 

The B&L Triple Purpose Micro-Projector, shown 
here, is an example of the type of teaching tool that 
is finding such an important place in both civilian 
and military war training courses. It is another 
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example of the way in which the Bausch & Lomb 
skill and experience in the manufacture of precision 
optical instruments for peacetime use are being 
applied in the war effort. 

Here again, because of its wartime accomplish- 
ments, Bausch & Lomb will, be able to extend its 
optical services to peacetime pursuits when Vic- 
tory is won. 


For Bausch & Lomb Instruments essential to 
Victory—priorities govern delivery schedules. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. « ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1853 











... it will be better-planned, better- 
equipped to save chefs’ and waiters’ 
time, to prepare food more efficient- 
ly and, through faster service enable 
you to serve a greater number of per- 
sons per meal. A vital part of this 
modernization will come in the dish- 
washing department. In our plan- 
ning service available to you today, 
and in tomorrow’s Colt Autosan Ma- 
chines, you'll find the answer to your 


dishwashing problems. 


Here are just a few of the Autosan 
features you can expect. Each Auto- 
san model will use but a minimum 
of space. Versatility in arrangement 


will assure an ideal traffic system. 
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SILVER WASHING MACHINES 
Co., Autocar Diviss - Hortf 1, 





HEN 


Autosan “cloudburst action” cleans- 
ing will make light work of peak- 
loads and hurry dishes back into 
use. Autosans will be simple to clean 


— all scrap trays and spray parts be- | 


Plumbing, Cooking, Heating Needs 


Schools may purchase plumbing, cook- 
ing and heating equipment without 
authorization from W.P.B., with certain 
exceptions, it was announced in late 
January. Formerly an A-10 or higher 
rating was required. 

Among items freed from restriction 
are lavatories, toilets, laundry trays, sinks 
(including fittings and trim), showers, 
shower stalls, condensation pumps, chem- 
ical toilets, drinking fountains, septic 
tanks, grease interceptors, flush tanks, 
scullery sinks and wash fountains. 

Unrationed cooking and heating stoves 
for domestic use, such as gas hot plates, 
charcoal stoves, alcohol stoves, portable 
gasoline camp stoves and stoves for 
schoolroom use, may also be purchased 
without authorization, 

Some rationed items, those under spe- 
cific allocation and on a special re- 
stricted list, are still controlled. Various 
types of cooking and heating stoves for 
domestic use may be bought only with a 
ration certificate from a local O.P.A. 

Commercial cooking and dishwashing 
equipment, stokers with a capacity in 
excess of 60 pounds per hour, domestic 
type oil burners and extended surface 
heating equipment are specifically allo- 
cated. Furnaces, boilers, range boilers 
and cast-iron tubular radiators are re- 
stricted. A school desiring to purchase 
for replacement any restricted item 
(List A, Order L-79) need only certify 
this fact to the dealer, without applying 
to the local W.P.B. office for a preference 
rating. 

Since January 22 both new and used 
directly and indirectly fired water heat- 
ers may be purchased for replacement 


| and maintenance without ratings. For 


other purposes W.P.B. approval must be 


| had. 


| Fluid Milk Situation 


ing easily removable without tools. 
Your Colt-engineered Autosan will 
meet every need — whether your 
plans call for 100 or 2000 servings 
per meal. “ 

Don’t delay your plans till the 
last minute. Our staff will help you 
now to plan for your future dish- 
washing requirements. 

Write, telling us when you would | 
like to have one of our experienced 


representatives call. 





A sal -rcaliasl 


At a meeting of the fluid milk indus- 
try advisory committee, W.F.A. officials 
expressed belief that milk production 
this year may be less than in 1943. It 
was agreed that with the demand for 
manufactured: dairy products continually 
rising and military needs expanding 
FDO 79 is vitally necessary to assure 
meeting the essential needs for dairy 
products. Quotas for school milk sales 
were discussed, It was suggested that 
each area advise W.F.A. whether it 
would rather have school milk sales in- 
cluded in the quotas or be exempt. 


Restrictions on F-12 Continue 


The supply of hydrocarbon, known as 
F-12, widely used in refrigerating and 
air-conditioning systems, will be critical 
during the next eight months and its use 
will be restricted, W.P.B. announces. 
The effectiveness of Freon as an insecti- 
cide used by our fighting men in mos- 
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Typical RCA FM Transmitter Control Room... 


RCA LUA) "Uhh 


FM (frequency modulation) radio, first introduced in 


1938, has proved itself to be the most practical type of 


radio for school systems. 

Already several big city school systems have FM 
transmitters, and there is literally no limit to the educa- 
tional advantages of radio when the broadcasting can be 
controlled within the school and the school system. 


WHAT FM CAN DO... 


Here, for example, is a recently compiled list of FM uses: 
news and current events programs adapted for age 
levels; subject motivation programs; supplementary aid 
programs; teaching by radio; story-telling; guidance pro- 
grams; library programs; talks by prominent guests; 
In-Service teacher training; adult education programs; 
music for special activities; announcements; student 
talent programs; forums and discussions; sports; com- 
munity cooperation programs; holiday and special events; 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Now’s the time to start 
planning how your school 


will make the best use of an 


/aji{0/ SNStE 


school public relations; programs for handicapped children. 


RCA — A LEADER IN 
‘-FM DEVELOPMENT 


RCA has been and will continue to be a leader in the 
development of FM transmitters. That’s because RCA 
engineers have more experience in building (and oper- 
ating) radio transmitters than any other group. Further- 
more, RCA has always pioneered in the development of 
high-frequency. antennas and is now building many 
models for the armed services. 


GET THE FACTS ABOUT FM 


While the war has stopped production of FM trans- 
mitters and receivers for civilian use, those connected 
with school management will certainly want to learn about 
FM to help them do a better job of post-war planning. 

A letter or postal card addressed: —The Educational 
Department, Rapio Corporation oF AMERICA, Camden, 
N. J., will bring details concerning RCA’s FM Transmitters. 


RCA Victor Division — Education Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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quito-infested battle areas and the need 
to conserve stocks for essential air-condi- 
tioning and refrigerating systems make 
continued restriction imperative. Schools 
are still on List A, systems for which no 
deliveries are permitted. The restrictions 
of Order M-28 will be continued until 
August 31. 


Tire Shortage 

The purpose for which a person drives 
his automobile, not the monthly mileage, 
is to determine eligibility for passenger 
car tires, O.P.A. announces. In the 
school field, those entitled to considera- 
tion by the board for Grade I tires, 


though not necessarily for new tire cer- 
tificates, are persons who transport 
groups (four or more) of pupils, teach- 
ers or school employes to or from school; 
teachers or school officials who must 
travel regularly to more than one school 
in the district. 

The O.D.T., to assist truck and bus 
operators, requests that those who are 
eligible but who are denied tire certifi- 
cates by local ration boards report to the 
O.D.T. motor transport district offices 
giving the reasons assigned by boards 
fore denial of certificates. O.D.T. will 
then be able to determine the degree of 
unfilled truck and bus tire needs, region- 





floors—walls—and woodwork. 








A Soap and Synthetic Combined 


In sOIL Solv, Midland chemists have created a heavy duty 
cleaner without resorting to harsh alkaline soaps. This was 
achieved through the proper blending of a bland liquid soap 
with a synthetic dirt emulsifier and wetting agent. 


The result is a quicker-cleaning, faster-rinsing, liquid cleaner 
that may be used with safety and economy on all types of 


FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 


MIDLAND 


LABORATORIES 
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ally and by classes of services, and the 
action to be taken in assisting operators 
of vehicles, when warranted. 


Fewer Wood-Boring Bits 


A standardization and _ simplification 
schedule established January 22 for 
wood-boring bits will permit the manu- 
facture of 422 kinds and sizes of bits 
instead of 1285. 


A.A.F. Program Cut 


Though students now in training at 
70 colleges and 14 civilian contract 
schools of the Army Air Forces will be 
allowed to complete their courses, no 
new A.A.F. students will be accepted 
for training at these establishments, the 
War Department has announced. The 
fact is stressed that the elimination of a 
particular college or civilian contract 
school does not reflect dissatisfaction in 
the performance of the school. 


Bus Needs Being Studied 

Each state is urged by Commissioner 
Studebaker of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to make an early study of its bus 
needs. Although the Office of Defense 
Transportation has informed the Office 
of Education that 4000 new buses may 
be available for school transportation in 
1944, this number will meet only a small 
fraction of the demand. 

State school officials are advised to 
approve all applications for new buses 
in the order of urgency of need. Buses 
are to be manufactured according to a 
schedule that calls for a 20 per cent 
production in the second quarter of 1944 
and a 40 per cent each for the third and 
fourth quarters. Each state department 
of education must reach an agreement 
with O.D.T.’s school bus section on the 
number of new buses to be released in 
that state during each quarter. 


Teen-Age Pupils Decrease 


The U. S. Office of Education esti- 
mates that public schools this year have 
546,000 fewer boys of age 15 and over 
enrolled than were in school last year 
and 888,000 fewer this year than in 
1939-40. The rate of decrease this year 
is approximately the same for the 16 and 
17 year olds. 


More Metal Products 


Manufacturers of galvanized pails and 
buckets, wash tubs, ash boilers, fun- 
nels, fire shovels, anc storage cans for 
petroleum products have been granted 
more iron and steel for the first quarter 
of 1944. 

The use of metal in the manufacture 
of rings and binder parts for loose-leaf 
notebooks and blank books or covers 
has been increased for 1944 from 30 per 
cent to 75 per cent of the 1941 usage. 
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9 Kentile is one of the /owest cost floorings 
made in America. 






 ] Kentile is available now, without priori- 
ties—speedily. Authorized installers are es- 
tablished everywhere. No other material can 

be laid faster or with less fuss and dust. 






Kentile floors, laid tile by tile, can always 
be inexpensively altered in separate areas. 


Kentile, because of its composition, never 
“holds” dirt and is hardly ever stained. 
Plain soap-water mopping cleans it — fast 
and easy. Occasional waxing improves its 
appearance but is not necessary. Not even 
greases, of any kind, will affect the special 
Grease-proof Kentile. 


9 Kentile — smooth and slick to the eye— 
really affords a safe, sure-tread, non-slip- 
ping surface. 


FAMOUS SCHOOLS .....».. 


Kentile. Here are just a few—Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, Md., 
Will Rogers School, Tulsa, Okla., Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, Manhattan College, 
New York City, Mt. Providence School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Northfield School, North- 
field, Mass., Mundelein College, Chicago, Iil., 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., Connecti- 
cut College for Women, New London, Conn., 
Northampton High School, Northampton, 
Mass., University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla., Georgia School of Tech., Atlanta, Ga., 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, Fla., Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Ark., Northwestern State Teachers College, 
Alva, Okla. 
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DO YOU LINE UP 
WHEN YOU BUY FLOORS? 
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FACTS 





Kentile is unusually comfortable and quiet 
underfoot (being resilient) and remains 
that way because it never becomes uneven 
or hard. 


Kentile offers an unlimited number of 
beautiful patterns and color combines. Set 
tile by tile (not in sheets), Kentile’s 15 
tile sizes and 44 plain or richly marbelized 


colors make possible designs to enhance 


every interior. The colors go through to 
the back — cannot rub off. 


Kentile is virtually wear-proof. For in- 
stance, Kentile laid in Rockefeller Center 
corridors ten years ago is still excellent. 
Kentile bears 1,000 pound rolling loads 
without denting or marking. Its resistance 
to moisture and alkali makes Kentile just 
as long lasting on concrete in contact with 
earth, 


Kentile offers 14 advantages. At least know about 
ALL of them. Without obligation write for Ken- 
nedy’s free, interesting, helpful color book about 
floors. Write to DAVID E. KENNEDY, Inc., 
84 Second Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 


‘KENTILE 
lisphatt Tile 










Trade Mark Reg. 





Certain food items may now be put 
up in cans instead of glass containers. 
They are lemon juice, sweet syrups, 
cranberries, pimientos and boned chicken. 

Other items that may go in cans this 
year are alcohol, inflammable cleaning 
fluid, auto brake fluid, movie film, pol- 
ishes and waxes, roof paint, turpentine, 
lubricating oil, motor oil, ‘putty and 
calking compounds, lacquers, shellacs, 
liquid disinfectants and germicides, an‘i- 
freeze, varnishes, liquid insecticides and 
varnish removers. 


Approval has been announced for the 
production in 1944 of 2,000,000 electric 
flatirons for civilian use. 





Teen-Aged Workers 


Tasks considered too hazardous for 16 
and 17 year old workers are listed in 
“Advisory Standards for the Aircraft 
Industry” prepared by the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau at the request of one of 
the nation’s largest airplane manufac- 
turers. 

Katherine Lenroot, chief of the bu- 
reau, congratulated aircraft plants for 
the leadership shown in seeking safe em- 
ployment for teen-age workers and for 
developing part-time work and _ school 
programs. 

Eight million pupils over 14 years of 
age are part of an untapped pool of 31,- 








\HOMEMAKING FURNITURE/ 





Frankly —we want to talk things over. You have intimate knowledge } 
— the ‘know what"’ of equipment changes which tomorrow's training | 
for Homemaking will demand. We have the successful, practical 
experience — the “know how" — in planning and building furniture 


for Homemaking training. 


Through working together — planning 


together NOW, we can prepare to meet tomorrow's Homemaking 


Equipment requirements. 


Take time now to write and request that our Field Engineers call — 
you will find these engineers keenly alert to your needs. You will 
find them capable in helping you visualize and reduce to practice the 


ideas which you are formulating. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. & 
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000,000 part-time workers who should 
be utilized to alleviate manpower short- 
ages, Paul V. McNutt declares. Many 
of these pupils are able to carry a part- 
time job in addition to their school 
work, he believes. 

Student worker recruitment is usually 
handled through schools, sometimes in 
cooperation with U.S.E.S. In_ several 
places the U.S.E.S maintains a branch 
office in the high schools. 


Radio Tubes for Civilians 


Production of some 4,500,000 radio 
tubes in the first quarter of 1944 is con- 
templated. The more critical types of 
tubes being pushed are 12-SA-7, 12-SQ-7, 
12-SK-7, 50-L-6, 35-Z-5, 35-L-6, 1-H-5, 
1-A-7, 80 and other hard-to-get types. 
These tubes will be marked “MR” for 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
ply purposes and, therefore, cannot be 
sold on rated orders, thus preventing di- 
version from civilian channels. 





ADMINISTRATION 





Autocrat in the Schoolhouse 

Autocratic principals are producing a 
race of cowed teachers, according to Dr. 
Robert K. Speer, chairman of the ele- 
mentary education department of New 
York University, who addressed parents 
and educators at a regional. conference 
of the Progressive Education Association 
in New York City recently. Teachers 
have become inferior citizens as a result 
of their timidity in taking a stand on 
political and social issues. Autocratic 
teachers create antagonism on the part 
of children. 

J. Raymond Walsh of the C.I1.O. also 
affirmed that teachers are timid and fail 
to take an active part in the life of their 
communities and urged that they become 
more active in dealing with economic 
and political problems. 


Uses Radio for Schedule Changes 


In Connecticut, where weather condi- 
tions sometimes necessitate sudden 
changes in school programs, the radio is 
being used to announce emergency 
changes. 

The state department of education has 
developed an arrangement with radio 
stations and schools whereby changes 
in morning schedules are broadcast be- 
tween 6:30 and 7:30 a.m. and in after- 
noon schedules between 11:30 a.m. and 
12:15 p.m. Schedule changes are tele- 
phoned from individual schools to the 
stations selected by each as best suited 
for reaching parents and teachers. Eleven 
stations are cooperating in this special 
school service. 
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y 42 Lighted, Blackboard Pictures in 


this Air Age Physics Slidefilm Kit-set. Here are 
the titles of the 15 slidefilms. 


Matter Gravitation 
Units of Rotary Motion 
Measurement 
Force Centrifugal Force 
Force and Velocity Work 
as Vectors 
Uniform Motion Energy 
Uniformly Accel- Power 
erated Motion Pay 
Friction 


Newton's 
Laws of Motion 


The JAM HANDY organization 


NEW YORK,1775 Broadway * WASHINGTON, D. C., Transportation Bldg. * DETROIT,2900 E. Grand Blvd. 
*DAYTON, Talbott Building * CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Blvd. * HOLLYWOOD, 7046 Hollywood Blvd. 
. 


Simple Machines 
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JAM HANDY Aijir Age Physics 
(Mechanics) Slidefilms Help The 


Teacher Increase His Effectiveness 


The capable physics teacher, with the aid of textbooks and ade- 
quate laboratory equipment, will find his work most effective when 
he uses the new Jam Handy Air Age Physics slidefilms. 

In this Kit-set on Mechanics are 742 pictures, charts, diagrams 
and cutaway views arranged in logical sequence on fifteen slide- 
films. The instructor can present the sequences just as arranged on 
the slidefilms or he can make his own selection of pictures to fit 
particular instructional needs. 

Any single picture can be held before the class until the concept 
presented is understood by everyone in the class. The pictures can 
be projected on a screen, on a light wall, or even on a blackboard. 

Instructors who are teaching physics for the first time and those 
who have limited equipment for demonstrations will find these 
slidefilms of great assistance in presenting the subject. 

Mail the coupon below to get your Kit-set promptly. Your set 
of these 742 helpful pictures can be shipped at once. 


The JAM HANDY Organization, Inc. 
2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 


(] Please enter our order for the ‘Air Age Physics slidefilm 
Kit-set at $57 f.o.b. Detroit. 


[] Please send synopsis of the subjects covered. 
- * 
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Plans for Redesigning Education 

A three year research project directed 
toward the redesigning of childhood and 
youth education has been launched at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
under the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation. Dr. 
Hollis L. Caswell, director of the insti- 
tute, as chairman will have the benefit 
of advice from the American Youth 
Commission. 

Currently three research groups com- 
posed of professors from the two schools 
are analyzing the factors that are basic 
to an understanding of the emerging 
educational pattern. They will channel 





WESTONE 


SIMPLIFIES FLOOR MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


@ WESTONE is a chemical floor treatment in liquid form which is 
transparent and stainless. Its ingredients penetrate and blend with the floor 
material to form a hard-wearing waterproof surface which helps to prevent 
grit, sand or dirt from being ground into the floor by foot traffic. Westone 
is not a floor oil and will not become gummy or sticky. It penetrates rap- 


idly and evenly and unlike many other floor treatments, actually becomes 


a part of the floor material itself. 


their findings to two larger groups, one 
on childhood education and the other 
on youth education. It will be the re- 
sponsibility of these two committees to 
interpret in action the recommendations 
which will be advanced by the research 
staffs. 

Their work, Doctor Caswell explained, 
will involve experiments in changing 
the curriculum of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School and of other schools, 
public and private, urban and rural, co- 
operating on the project. It will also 
involve the correlation of school activities 
with those of the family, the community, 
public and private agencies and social 





@ HOW WESTONE CONTROLS DUST .... The presence of dust 


traffic. 


in room atmosphere is due not so much to open windows as it is to floor | 
When traffic is continuous dust never settles on the floor so the | 


problem is to keep the dust from rising. Westone has, in addition to its 


other properties, a peculiar affinity for dust and where it is properly used 


to maintain a floor, the atmosphere will be comparatively free 


from it because foot trafic will not cause the dust to rise. 








lh INFECTING 


42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY |, N. Y. DEPT. C 






@ Send for literature 
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institutions. The committees plan to de- 
vise better methods of utilizing the 
press, the radio and the motion pictures 
for educational purposes. 


To Study Junior Colleges 


The board of trustees of the University 
of Illinois recently approved President 
Willard’s recommendation that the uni- 
versity undertake a study of the junior 
college situation in Illinois. The sum of 
$3000 was appropriated for the study. 


Pre-Induction Tests 


The next  pre-induction test for 
A.S.T.P. for prospective students will be 
held March 15. Similar tests on the 
same date were announced by the Navy 
for its college training program. Qandi- 
dates for both services will be examined 
at high schools, preparatory schools and 
colleges having qualified students. 

Held in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education, these tests are open 
to male students who will reach their 
17th but not their 22d birthday by 
July 1. Those between 17 and 19 ex- 
pressing preference for the Navy may be 
selected for the Navy College Training 
Program if they qualify; the Army will 
take qualifying students between 18 and 
under 22 who prefer the Army. 

R./A. Randall Jacobs, chief of naval 
personnel, declared February 5 in an- 
swer to many inquiries that the Navy 
Department has no plans to discontinue 
its college training program. 

Colonel Beukema, director, reports 
that the A.S.T.P. is proceeding according 
to the original plans which indicated that 
the program would be increased or re- 
duced in conformity with military needs. 
The enrollment as of April 1 will be 
reduced to 125,000. 


U. of C.'s New Contracts 


Under full-time contracts new faculty 
members at the University of Chicago 
must turn over to the university all out- 
side compensation earned from royalties 
on books, lecture and consultant fees and 
similar activities. To compensate for 
this loss of outside income, adjustment 
in salary levels is provided, particularly 
for the rank of assistant professors. 
Present faculty members may transfer 
to the new type of contract if they wish. 
Last autumn the university board ruled 
that neither the university nor its staff 
members be permitted to profit from 
patents arising from research work. 


National Negro Health Week 


Observance of the thirtieth anniversary 
of National Negro Health Week, April 
2 to 9, will emphasize the health of 
children in the home, school and com- 
munity. Last year 8500 communities in 
34 states observed Negro Health Week. 
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Dreaming and talking about “post-war miracles” seems to be the trend 
of the times. Yet how would you like to be able to buy a “good ol’ 
pre-war” refrigerator, automobile, radio, electric iron or washing 
machine? Millions of people wish they could purchase one of these 
products right now. When you stop to think of it, the latest pre- 
war model automobile was a marvelous product of American Industry. 
The refrigerator purchased just before the war was an ingenious de- 
vice which has given us wonderful service. Television radios and 
autogyros were available before Pearl Harbor. 


Of course there will be continuous improvement of products after the 
war ends, just as there was before the war began. It doesn’t seem 
sensible, however, to sit around and wait for the “perfect product” 

— if ever there be one. 


Progressive School Authorities are not sitting around waiting for the 
perfect school to be designed. They realize that if all the schools 

in the country were as fine as those built just before the war, school 

needs would be well satisfied. These School Authorities, their Archi- 

tects and their Engineers are now busy designing and planning construc- 
tion of new schools and modernization of existing schools, incorporat- 
ing the latest pre-war improvements. 


The Herman Nelson Corporation offers its assistance in any ventilating 
problems encountered by these School Authorities, Architects or Engineers. 
A letter to The Herman Nelson Corporation at Moline, Illinois 

will bring the services of a trained product application engineer. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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INSTRUCTION 





We Must Know Latin America Better 


Publishers W ill be asked to 
histories, especially those for high school’, 
false abou 


rewrite 


so as to eliminate ideas 


Latin-American countries and their peo- 
ple, according to Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council oa 
Education. 


Inter-American Affairs which blames 
textbooks for creating a “snooty” atti- 
tude toward these countries on the part 
of the average American citizen. 


Where Pupils Fall Short 


29)? 


In Virginia 292 persons or firms em- 
ploying more than 200,000 workers were 
queried regarding certain aspects of pub- 
lic school training received by those en- 
tering their employ. The inquiry was 
made by the committee on education of 





This action will be taken as 
of a report compiled under the auspices 
of the 


Office of 








Above: Metal back 
makes for compact- 
ness. Tufts support 
one another; also pre- 
vents splitting, chip- 
ping of block, most 
common causes of 
brush failure. 


Below: Tufts are not 
just stapled. Long 
materials are hand 
drawn, short mater- 
ials set by hand with 
waterproof, oilproof 
cement. 
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a result the state chamber of commerce. 


From the standpoint of long life alone, the “Dustless” 
brush is an exceptional value. Tuft materials are highest 
gtade. No substitutes are used. Tufts are hand drawn or 
set by hand. They cannot come out or come loose. 
Metal back prevents splitting of block. Unique adjuster 
reverses handle with a simple twist, to give brush equal 
wear on both sides. 


But the “Dustless” brush also has other advantages— 
in economy and performance. It eliminates sweeping com- 
pound entirely. It far surpasses ordinary brushes in dust 
control, It has a metal reservoir which is easily filled 
with kerosene, or “Arbitrin”, a specially prepared sweep- 
ing fluid. As the brush sweeps the fluid filters through 
the center row of tufts, making the best kind of sweep- 
ing compound out of dust on the floor. Independent 
tests by Health Authorities have proved that this method 
is so efficient that it removes 97 per cent more germ- 
laden dust from the air than ordinary sweeping methods. 
For complete information and prices of “Dustless” brushes 
write direct to factory: Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 
528 N. 22nd St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Y/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


Employers in general felt that young 
people are deficient in their ability to 


spell correctly, write legibly, compute 
accurately and use English correctly. 
Many pointed to their lack of general 
knowledge; some felt that high schools 
are falling short in developing initiative 
in pupils. These observations of business 
men do not differ greatly from those of 
the Army and Navy. 

Recommendations for correcting the 
situation include: consolidation of high 
schools into larger units; studies of needs 
in buildings and equipment; recruit- 
ment of teachers and adequate pay; more 
supervision and evaluation of work of 
high schools; retention of pupils in 
school with compulsory age limit raised 
to 16; long-term curriculum planning; 
more prevocational and vocational offer- 
ings; more adequate guidance services; 
revision of standards for college admis- 
sion and financial aid for high school 
graduates likely to succeed in college; 
teaching procedures designed to inculcate 
desirable personal and social attitudes, 
such as loyalty, self-reliance and determi- 
nation to measure up to potentialities. 


Earlier Start for Bright Pupils 


Children under 6 who evidence “ade 
quate readiness” may now enter the first 
grade in New York City schools under 
a by-law amendment recently put into 
effect by the board of education. A mini- 
mum I.Q. of 120 obtained in special 
tests will determine the readiness of a 
child to begin his schooling early. 


"No" on Interracial Essays 

A proposal that a $5000 contest ap- 
propriation be made by the board of 
education, New York City, for a prize 
essay that would promote interracial 
good feeling among school children was 
rejected by John E. Wade, superintend- 
ent of schools, as inappropriate. “Prizes 
have an ‘unfortunate way of throwing 
the limelight on winning rather than on 
the basic ideas involved,” he said. 

The board of education seeks to 
achieve the same results through class- 
room and recreational programs and has 
provided in its next budget for material 
of this nature in its new adult education 
program. 





Coming Meetings 


March 15-17—Mississippi State Teachers Association, 
Jackson. 

March 17-18—Montana State Teachers Association, 
Helena. 

March 20-24—North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Chicago. 

March 22-24—North Carolina Education Association, 
Raleigh. 

March 30-3I—Alabama Education Association, Bir- 
mingham. 

April 15—Massachusetts State Teachers Association, 
Boston. 

July 3-8—National Education Association, Represen- 
tative Assembly, Pittsburgh. 

October 2-5—Association of School 
cials, St. Louis. 


Business Offi- 
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39th & Powelton ave. 


ntenancé itieciuc«’ Pleasant liv- 
ing conditions. Old Man’s Home, 
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on for efficient dust control. 


ly, in a hurry, and at low cost. 


WANTED: General cleaners for 
maintenance work and dishwash- 
ing; also, a product we can count 
Must 
be able to get things done thorough- 


HOUSE. | 
and 50, ; 
home. 7 
2341 Gi 
H 
HOUS! 


No Idi 















WHO got the job? Wyandotte Products, of course! 

Filling the bill for maintenance cleaning comes 
Wyandotte Detergent, to leave floors and walls, 
washbow!ls and sinks, marble and painted surfaces 
spick-and-span. An all-soluble cleaner for the same 
tasks is Wyandotte F-100; like Detergent, safe on 
surfaces, fast-acting, thorough and economical. 

A whole branch of the Wyandotte family goes 
} in for dish-washing, taking the biggest jobs, the 
hardest water, just as they come—to produce 


glistening results. And when given a final 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ° 
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HOUSEKEEPER, to take full} R-309: 
ch-rge of small home. No objectio~ ya 


J. B. FORD DIVISION ° 





“I 


and FOUND! 


germicidal bath with Wyandotte Steri-Chlor, all 
dishes are left sanitary and safe. 

Finally, there’s Wyandotte Calcium Chloride— 
for dust-proofing that lasts. White, odorless flakes 
that quickly dissolve, this potent product anchors 
dust on gravel, sand-clay, cinder or dirt surfaces 
... and is harmless to shoes, fabrics, play and auto- 
motive equipment. 

If you have cleaning or dust-laying troubles, 
take them to the Wyandotte Representative. Help- 
ing you solve them is a specialty of his. 





yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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PUBLICATIONS 





What of the Children of Europe? 


A 36 page booklet entitled “The 
Health of Children in Occupied Europe” 
has been published by the International 
Labour Office at Montreal. This organ- 
ization acts as a secretariat, a world in- 
formation center and a publishing house 
tor the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. It describes in detail the effects 
of malnutrition and the lack of adequate 
clothing, shelter and fuel on the chil- 
dren of the occupied countries and pre- 





sents the problems that will have to be 
faced immediately after the war in re- 
building the health of European children. 

The booklet concludes that “the physi- 
cal, moral and mental development of 
the rising generation of workers, tech- 
nicians, scientists, artists and admin- 
istrators, and indeed of all the separate 
parts of the framework on which the 
international democracy of the future 


will be built, will depend largely on the 


extent to which the deficiencies of all 


kinds resulting from the conditions of 


life in the European countries during the 
years of occupation can be remedied by 
international collaboration.” 


WATCH IT, MR. TOJO! 


One of these days, Tojo, this tough old bird will be free to 
turn his brood your way, and you're not going to like it. 


For the eagle's sons are big, strong, husky . . . and 
they're armed to the teeth, Tojo, because American manu- 


facturers .. . 


thousands of them... 


have willingly re- 


leased metals and manpower, and are doing without . . . 


until you're through! 


We of Von Duprin, just a tiny part of that big in- 
dustrial army which does without, are getting along very 


well, thank you. 


are doing their job surpassingly well! 


if Won Bprin 


DIVISION ale 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., 


Von Duprins of husky malleable iron 
Day and night they 


are delivering sure, safe, instantaneous exit. 





INDIANAPOLIS, ND. { 


ro, 


Copies of this booklet can be obtained 
from the International Labor Office, 
Washington Branch, 734 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., for 25 cents. 


Higher Education in Latin America 


“Higher Education in Latin Amer- 
ica” is the title of a series of ten ‘vol- 
umes to be issued by the division of 
intellectual cooperation of the Pan 
American Union during the next few 
months. The first, devoted to the uni- 
versities of Argentina, has already ap- 
peared. Subsequent volumes will be de- 
voted to Brazil, Chile, Colombia and 
Mexico, while other countries will be 
grouped as follows for convenience in 
binding: Peru and Bolivia; Uruguay 
and Paraguay; Ecuador and Venezuela; 
Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 
lic; Central America, including Panama. 

The publication of thes: reports was 
made possible through a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and will enable 
university officials of the United States 
to obtain accurate information on the 
educational background of prospective 
students from the other republics. 
Americans planning to study in Latin 
America will find them valuable. 

The collection can be subscribed for 
at the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the volumes can be pur- 
chased separately for 50 cents. 


New Book About Jobs 

William G. Campbell, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Southern California, and Dr. James H. 
Bedford, president of the Society for 
Occupational Research, Ltd., have pro- 
duced an interesting volume for second- 
ary school pupils entitled “You and You- 
Future Job.” It presents an analysis of 
all fields of economic endeavor and sug- 





The Superintendent's Book Shelf 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN SCHOOL PRACTICE. 
By Norman Fenton. Stanford Press, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 

BETTER MEN FOR BETTER TIMES. By The 
Commission on American Citizenship, The 
Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH. Edited by Thomas 
A. Knott and John S. Kenyon. G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

GERMANY WILL TRY IT AGAIN. By Sigrid 
Schultz. Reynal and Hitchcock, New York. 

AMERICAN HISTORY, IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. By Edgar B. Wesley and Com- 
mittee. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


TEACHERS FOR OUR TIMES. By E. S. Even- 
den and Committee, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1944. 

PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRATIC PERSONNEL 
RELATIONSHIPS IN ADMINISTRATION. 
By Hugh M. Shafer. School of Education, 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. Pam- 

phlet |5c. 
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OUR FUTURE INVESTMENT 


YIN BETTER OUTDOOR SEATING 
MERITS CAREFUL PLANNING IN 
THE MONTHS TO COME... 
































PITTSBURGH ]D)o outmoded, inadequate 
facilities make your outdoor 


seating problem already 


& acute? Then consider the 
wisdom of creating a pro- 


(Bm gram this year which will 
1 7 provide for immediate action 
gras when modern Pittsburgh- 
eT se Des Moines Grandstands 





m again are available! An ex- 


perienced P-DM re presenta- 


RANDSTANDS — "::°)""“ 
obligation. 











PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 3429 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, IA. 928 TUTTLE STREET 
NEW YORK, ROOM 996, 270 BROADWAY - CHICAGO, 1219 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, 1228 PRAETORIAN BUILDING - SAN FRANCISCO, 618 RIALTO BUILDING 


An nrmmrn TIVIAN Wry arr antemr, 





. * gests technics for obtaining jobs. It is 

A s t oO n j a, rn i mY gq written as a text for secondary school 

pupils and is published by the Society 

for Occupational Research, Ltd., at Los 
Angeles. 


| New Tools for Learning 


Believing that tools and procedures for 
mass education, particularly in economic 
and social problems, have not been well 
developed, four well-known educational 
organizations, representing four of these 
educational mediums, have joined forces 
to create the New Tools for Education 

office at 280 Madison Ave., New York 
Pael zx; Wen | City. 
; They are: the New York University 
e Film Library, the Public Affairs Com- 
hides mittee, Inc., the University of Chicago 


CAS. te 
Ho >) E A Round Table and the New York Uni- 


end covers any surface in just one coat! | versity Institute on Postwar Reconstruc- 











1 ° 
Who’s astonished? Why—mainte- DEVOPAKE saves them. Yes... it aoe Tools for Learning was organ- 
nance men, factory managers, covers most amy interior wall sur- | jzed (1) to promote the wider use of 
painting contractors — when they face in just one coat! and it lasts be- | pamphlets, films, recordings and radio 
see how much time and money, cause its oi/-base protects — makes | in civic and economic education; (2) to 
how many man hours super-hiding it stand repeated wash downs. | encourage experimentation and conduct 











rs 


these new tools in combination. 
Be patient with your Devoe Agent if he is temporarily out of popular Devopake. War needs come first. a ar ; 
ae phase . , The organization has issued a 64 page 
D é VW © & + A i ae J | Postwar Problems” as a guide for teach- 
ers, discussion leaders and program 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. combined use of related materials sup- 
ms = | plied through films, pamphlets, radio 
Wr g pamp 
- pe A copy of this postwar guide, as 
oe rail well as lists of recommended films, re- 
| transcriptions, may be obtained free from 
| the New Tools’ office. 


For complete guaranteed satisfaction — for money saved — specify DEVOPAKE. | demonstrations in the educational use of 
booklet “New Tools for Learning About 
The 190th year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America chairmen as a means of facilitating the 
and recordings. 
“ ~ / | cordings, public affairs pamphlets and 
Of; | University of Chicago Round Table 
| 


San Diego Schools’ Report 
The annual report of the San Diego 


city schools for 1942-43 is an interest- 
ingly illustrated and printed booklet de- 
scribing the revised course of study in 
all major subject areas worked out to 
meet the rapidly changing war-time 
needs, and the war training program 
put into effect during this period. The 
| latter includes aviation education, mathe- 
matical training with emphasis on mili- 
tary and industrial problems, science for 
war and industry, training of workers 
and the Victory Corps. 

| San Diego schools in 1942-43 had the 
| largest enrollment in the city’s history, 
namely, 75,179, the result of the phe- 
| nomenal and continuing growth of the 





city. The financial status of the school 
district is shown in tables at the end of 
the report. 





THE LAN Corning, N.Y. 
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Social Studies Resource Units 


The National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals and the National 
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SUMMARY OF ARCHITECTS VIEWS ON 
FLUSH VALVES FOR POSTWAR SCHOOLS 


What are the trends in the selection of flush valve combinations for 
“V” day and postwar schools? To obtain a reliable answer to this ques- 
tion, Watrous recently prepared a special ballot sheet which was sent to 
a list of 309 architects having wide experience in school work. 


The diagrams below summarize the results. Viewpoints of those 
replying are also analyzed briefly at right. 


Should you have further thoughts on this subject, or should you 
desire more complete information on any phase of the results, we shall 
be pleased to hear from you. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 1239 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 





































FLUSH VALVE COMBINATIONS FOR CLOSET BOWLS 


Votes were cast on the question: ‘Which combinations do you 
believe offer the most advantages for use in postwar schools?" 































FOOT-OR-HAND 
OPERATED 


FLUSH VALVE COMBINATIONS FOR URINALS 


SEAT ACTION FOOT-OPERATED 
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Flush Valve 
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AUTOMATIC OPERATION EXPOSED 








. . - V-MODEL WATROUS FLUSH 
VALVE FOR WARTIME PROJECTS 


Sweet’s Catalog File for 1944, Sec. 
21, Catalog 9, covers this ““V’’ model 
for wartime applications and also 
the complete line of Watrous Flush 
Valves for twar use. Or write for 
Bulletin 858-W and Catalog 448. 
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Flush Valve 
Application Data 


SCHOOLS 


Compiled by the manufac- 
turers of Watrous 
Flush Valves 





ex NOTES ON RESULTS 


Concealed Flush Valves for — 
closet bowls were far and away 
the favorite where appropria- 
tions permit their use. Typical 
comments were: ‘““When we 
have utility space back of the 
wall, we prefer concealed flush 
valves.” ‘““Where funds permit, 
the concealed valve is unques- 
tionably the best type.” 


Foot-Operated Flush Valves 
showed remarkable gains. While 
individual combinations did not 
rank at the top of the list, the 
total for foot-operated types 
was a close second to the con- 
cealed total. Typical comment: 
“*Foot-operated valves are more 
sanitary and are easier to op- 
erate.” 


Top-Spud Flush Valves stand 
high on the list due to their 
economy, wide adaptability and 
ease of servicing. Typical com- 
ment: “The selection of a flush 
valve depends largely on local 
conditions 4nd above all on the 
amount of money available. 
Exposed valves can be adjusted 
and taken care of by the aver- 
age janitor better than con- 
cealed.”’ 


Seat-Action Flush Valves fin- 
ished in 4th place. Widely di- 
vergent views were expressed 
on this subject. Typical com- 
ments: ‘“Seat-action closets in 
schools will keep closets clean.’” 
“About seat-action type causing 
forgetting at home, check-ups 
have shown this reason to be 
theoretical.” 


Automatic Operation was far 
out in front for urinals. Typical 
comment: ‘“‘Automatic opera- 
tion best when 4 or more uri- 
nals are in a battery.” 


Silent-Action Flush Valves were 
preferred for schools by a 3 to 
2 margin. 





Will Stokowski swing i 


BOOGIE WOOGIE and Barrel House are pretty tough 


competition for the average serious music course in 
high school. Unless boys and girls can “swing it,” 
their minds won’t reach out, as a rule, toward the 
finer music they could enjoy just as richly. 


But Deanna Durbin and Leopold Stokowski 
changed all that with their famous hit picture, 
ONE HUNDRED MEN AND A GIRL. This story of un- 
employed symphony musicians brought together 
by lovely Miss Durbin in a triumph of wonderful 
music, led by the master himself, makes the audi- 
ence as proud of fine symphony as are those who 
create it. Stokowski doesn’t need to “swing it”! 

Schools all over America—some very large, some 


very small*—are finding out that 16mm feature- 
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INCORPORATED 


330 West 42nd Street, N.Y. 18.* 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
314 S.W. 9th Ave., Portland 5,Ore. * 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
109 North Akard Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
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Us 


length movies bring alive all subjects in the curricu- 


lum, whether music or history or geography or 
science. Auditorium showings, followed by class- 
room discussion, pay rich dividends in understand- 
ing, bring student and teacher together in mutual 
appreciation of the humanities behind the facts they 
are studying. 


FILMS INCORPORATED'’s famous Study Guides — 
showing individual teachers how to get the most 
out of the feature programs you schedule for your 
school, are sent free with each program, on request. 
Our colorful catalog of both features and shorts is 
yours for the asking. Write for it today! 


EEE 
FILMS INCORPORATED | 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your famous “School List” catalog 
and put me on your mailing list for future information 
about 16mm films. I understand that there is no obligation, 
and that, should we decide to rent your s, the price we 
pay depends on our school enrollment.* && 
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Council for the Social Studies announce 
the publication of five new pamphlets 
in their series on resource unit material 
for social studies teachers on “Problems 
in American Life.” The titles of the five 
new units are as follows: 

“War: the Causes, Effects and Con- 
trol of International Violence,” by Carl 
Friedrich and Ronald B. Edgerton. 

“Making Our Government Efficient: 
Public Administration in the United 
States,” by L. D. White, M. L. Gold- 
schmidt, D. M. Castleberry and E. R. 
Carr. 

“Population: Problems and Trends of 
Our Changing Population,” by Frank 
Lorimer, Frederick Osborn and Kenneth 
J. Rehage. 

“Public Opinion in War and Peace: 
How Americans Make Up _ Their 
Minds,” by Harold D. Lasswell and 
Howard Cummings. 

“International Organization After the 
War: Roads to World Security,” by 
Max Lerner, Edna Lerner and Herbert 
J. Abraham. 

By virtue of a subsidy from the Gen- 
eral Education Board for the production 
of these units, they may be purchased 
by teachers at less than cost, the price 
of a single copy being 30 cents, and of 





any four copies, $1. They may be ordered | 
from either of the sponsoring organ- | 


izations at 1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Parma Publishes Handbook 
“Looking Forward With the Parma 


N. W., | 


Public Schools” is the title of a bound | 


mimeographed handbook for the admin- 


istrative and teaching staff of the schools | 


at Parma, Ohio, prepared by Carl C. 


Byers, superintendent. The outside cover | 


carries the pictures of the four elementary 
schools, one high school and one junior 
high school making up the system. 


According to the preface, this is the | 


first of a series of bulletins to be issued 
at intervals during the year. 





MEETINGS 





State Problems Studied 


Meetings of members of the Study 
Commission on State Educational Prob- 
lems are being held at the time of the 
regional meetings of the A.A.S.A. 

Problems under consideration are: 
financing the education program during 
and following the war emergency; plan- 
ning further improvement in the organ- 
ization and administration of school 
transportation; the scope of educational 
services; the organization and functions 
of state departments of education, and 
codification of policies adopted by the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 
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clearer, brighter pictures 


with Brilliant RADIANT SCREENS 





SEND FOR NEW SCREEN 
CATALOG 


Giving full details, prices, sizes and com- 
plete specifications of the entire line of 
Radiant Screens. Also contains complete 
information on a new plan for renovating 
and repairing old, discolored and faded 
screens at small cost. 


a PY 


RADIANT 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJE 


a hes bt 


You will be astonished at how much 
better motion pictures, slide and strip 
films appear when projected on the Hy- 
Flect Glass Beaded surface of Radiant 
Screens. Details show up more sharply. 
Black and white projections are clearer, 
more contrasting. Colors stand out more 
vividly. Student interest and attention 
are definitely increased. Radiant Screens 
offer many other features that make for 
quick, convenient setting up. Metal tripod 
models can be instantly raised or lowered 
to ANY desired position without adjust- 
ing screws or plungers. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SCREENS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The Radiant line includes all types of screens— 
tripod, wall, table and ceiling models—for school- 
room, gymnasium, projection rooms and auditorium 
use. Model EC, illustrated here, is a combination 
wall and ceiling screen which is available in sizes 
from 6’ x 8’ to 12’x 12’. Other Radiant Screens 
up to 20’ x 20’. 


| THE RADIANT MFG. CoRP. 
1161 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
| Send mo FREE copy of the aelibteatete, 


| illustrated Radiant Screen CaAbaldg. 
Name ... ( 
CTION. 
| Address 
Ez Aree” weer State 
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minerals and vitamins at co lieve 


TASTY ! 


¢ ECONOMICAL ! 


NUTRITIOUS ! 


EXTENDO CORPORATION 


‘ 

r 

Div. of Planned Foods, Inc. t 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. ; 
Please send me complete information 1 
about EXTENDO xX ; 
acre asia iieeivace : 
Organization... : 1 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NAMES IN NEWS 





China Book Week Coming 


China Book Week, sponsored by the 
international relations board of the 
American Library Association in co- 
operation with O.W.L., is to be observed 
in school, college and public libraries 
March 25 to 31. British Book Week was 
observed in October 1943 and Russian 
Book Week wil! be observed from May 
1 to 7. 

Lecture programs, film showings and 
special Chinese book festivals are being 
planned by libraries. O.W.I.’s Library 
War Guide No. 3 outlining program 
suggestions and source material will be 
available to school librarians. Packets 
on China are offered by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Pi Lambda Theta to Give Awards 


Pi Lambda Theta, national association 
of women in education, announces two 
awards of $400 each for research studies 
on “Professional Problems of 'Women” 
to be granted on or before Sept. 15, 
1944. Further information on the con- 
test can be obtained from the chairman 
of the committee on studies and awards, 
May Seagoe, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


Downyflake Spice Cake 
and Nutrition! 

















City Superintendents 

Supt. Herbert Preston of Warsaw, 
N. Y., will retire July 1 after twenty- 
four years of service at Warsaw. Pre- 
viously he held positions at Fort Plain, 
Sidney and Highland Falls, N. Y., hav- 
ing spent thirty-six years as high school 
principal and superintendent. 

Frederick J. Delaney has been named 
acting superintendent at Rockport, Mass., 
replacing William E. Cottle, now post of 
operations analyst with the A.A.F. 


Ervin McLaughlin of Lynn, Mo., is 
the new superintendent of the public 
school at Sheldon, Mo., succeeding 
Harold Polston who has been inducted 
into the Army. 

Frank Heagerty, formerly of Fred- 
ericktown, Mo., is the new superintend- 
ent of schools at Lebanon, Mo. 

J. A. Harris has resigned the super- 
intendency of schools. at Fedora, S. D., 


to become principal of the high school 
at Crystal Falls, S. D. 


Paul A. Reid, former superintendent 
of schools at Elizabeth City, N. C., is 
acting comptroller for the state board 
of education, succeeding Nathan Yelton, 
now an Army captain. 








Thomas F. McHugh has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at 
Newark, N. J., and will be placed in 
charge of elementary schools, He was 
formerly principal of Madison Junior 
School, Newark. 


Dr. John F. Hummer is serving as 
acting superintendent of schools in 
Syracuse, N. Y., to fill a vacancy created 
by failure to renew the contract of Dr. 


G. Carl Alverson. 


County Superintendents 


J. W. Wilson, former superintendent 
of schools of Wayne County, North 
Carolina, is the new superintendent of 
Mecklenburg County schools. John C. 
Lockhart, former Mecklenburg county 
superintendent, has become comptroller 
of the Woman’s College at Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Albert E. Deckard of New Bloom- 
field, Pa., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Perry County schools, Penn- 
sylvania, by Dr. Francis B. Haas, state 
superintendent of public instruction. He 
will fill out the unexpired term of the 


late D. A. Kline. 


Verne P. Horne has been appointed 
superintendent of Johnson County 
schools, Paintsville, Ky. He was super- 
intendent of schools at Van Lear, Ky., 





| re loves Spice Cake! And here, Downyflake Spice Cake Mix 
is superb. A perfect blend of spices produces a cake with subtle, yet dis- 


tinctive flavor . . . makes a rich, delightful cake, fine in texture, fine in 


eating. And Downyflake Spice Cake Mix is high in Vitamin B:, phos- 


Waffle * Biscuit * Egg Pan- 
cake * Buckwheat Pancake * 
Bran Muffins Corn Muffin* 
Gingerbread * Spice Cake* 
Coffee Cake * Handy Donut 
* Proya Meat Extender ° 
*YellowCake + * White Cake 
**Pie Crust * *Devils Food 


*Temperarily discontinued 


Downy 


PAL 


The entire family of Downyflake made-in-a-jiffy Mixes 
offer HIGHEST quality in taste and nutrition. Get the 
complete story by sending for the new FREE book con- 
taining over 100 recipes, new nutfitional facts; etc. Also 
information on the other fine Downyflake Products. 


take Food Products 


Division of Doughnut Corp. of America 
393 Seventh Avenue - New York 1, N.Y. 


phorus, iron, calcium, thanks to its selected quality ingredients: En- 
riched flour, cottonseed and oat flours, sugar, vegetable shortening, 
egg yolk, dry milk solids, phosphate, soda, salt and spices. 
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UTM Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures are 
, Pein engineered—designed to 
control and distribute illumination for best 
seeing conditions. Backed by over 40 years 
of Lighting Leadership, GUTH Fluorescent 
provides the kind of LIGHT that helps pupils 


get their enLIGHTenment with ease, comfort, GUTH 


EXCELUX 
and speed. 


For details on the complete GUTH Line of 
Lighting Fixtures, write today for new Cata- 
log No. 42. 


ULTRA-VIOLET DISINFECTION — 


the Important New Development 


that Combats Air-Carried Disease! oun 


Ultra-Violet Irradiation has been tested and - eo FUTURLITER 
proved in Schools. Its value has been defi- i 
nitely established in the war against such 
maladies as colds, influenza, pneumonia, 
measles, mumps, and chicken-pox. 


In order to use it effectively, however, it 
must be controlled by properly designed fix- 
tures. GUTH Germicidal Fixtures are created 
to do this one specific job—and do it right! 


Let us tell you about the advancements that 
have been made in Ultra-Violet research for 
Schools. Write us for valuable literature (Fol- 
der No. 758) on the subject. 







GUTH 
ARISTOLITE 


Guth 


The Edwin F. Guth Co. » 2615 Washington Ave. * St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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and received his master’s degree from 
the University of Cincinnati last June. 
William E. King, principal of the 
junior high school at Pendleton, Ore., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
Umatilla County schools to complete the 
unexpired term of the late J. A. Yeager. 


Principals 


Chester Arthur Blankenship, principal 
of the high school at Pineville, W. Va., 
and former superintendent of schools of 
Wyoming County, is seeking the Dem- 
ocratic nomination to the house of 
delegates. 


Dr. Grant W. Leman, supervising 
principal of schools at Bogota, N. J., has 
been appointed supervising principal at 
Oradell, N. J. Earl E, Purcell, high 
school principal, succeeds Doctor Leman 
at Bogota. 


Leo R. Klinge is the new principal of 
Crane Technical High School, Chicago, 
replacing Roy F. Webster, who resigned 
to take an industrial job. 


M. E. Fulmer is the new principal of 
Fairbury Township High School, Fair- 
bury, Ill., succeeding Guy Bayless who 
has entered the business world. 


Melvin W. Paul of Marysville, Pa., 
has been elected supervising principal of 
schools at New Bloomfield, Pa., succeed- 
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ing Ralph C. Swan, now assistant super- 
intendent of Perry County schools. 


Ronald C. McCreary is the new prin- 
cipal of Central School, West Valley, 
N. Y., succeeding Robert J. Doran now 
in the armed forces. 


E, B. McCue, principal of the Super- 
ior-Maitland Junior High School, Welch, 
W. Va., is a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for state superintend- 
ent of free schools. He advocates the re- 
turn of administrative and supervisory 
control of local schools to the counties, 
a decentralization policy. 


Arthur G. Woodfield, supervising prin- 
cipal and district clerk of the township 
schools at Hillside, N. J., will retire in 
June at the age of 68. 


Reginald Crouse has been named act- 
ing principal of Leavenworth Central 
School, Wolcott, N. Y., succeeding 
Ralph Herre who on February | became 
principal of the senior high school at 


Lockport, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous 
Dr. Francis Griffith Cornell has been 


appointed chief of the research and 
statistical services, Vocational Education 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, to 
succeed Dr. Giles M. Ruch who died not 
long ago. 


Arthur G. Eaton, recently chief of the 
hospitals, schools and institutions branch 
of the Government Division of the 
W.P.B., has been made head of the divi- 
sion, succeeding Maury Maverick who is 
now W.P.B. chairman and chairman of 
the smaller war plants corporation. 


Deaths 


Willard N. Van Slyck, principal of 
Topeka High School, Topeka, Kan., 
died recently after a long illness. He 
served as president of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals, N.E.A., 
in 1936-37. His two sons are on Army 
duty overseas. 


Wayne M. Shipman, high school prin- 
cipal at Belmont, Mass., died recently 
of infantile paralysis, which he con- 
tracted along with six boys at a summer 
camp in western Massachusetts. Mr. 
Shipman was an executive at the sum- 
mer camp. 


Jessie Gay Van Cleve, first chief of 
the school and children’s library division 
of the American Library Association, 
died early in February, following a long 
illness. She was an outstanding spe- 
cialist in children’s literature. 


Noah Myers Baugher, 41, principal of 
the junior high school at Waynesboro, 
Pa., died recently of heart disease. 


SUNFILLED 


pure concentrated ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


now available in substantial quantities 
for hospital and institutional use. 





A favorable crop outlook and our greatly expanded produc- 
tion facilities now permit us to satisfy the demands of our 
armed forces and again supply our old and prospective cus- 
tomers with widely acclaimed, true-to-fruit Sunfilled products. 

We are confident that former users of Sunfilled concen- 
trated juices will welcome the return of these unexcelled 
quality products. Prospective users will appreciate the time, 
money and space saving advantages they afford. By the 
simple addition of water as directed, juices are ready for 
serving. They faithfully approximate the flavor, body, vita- 
min C content and nutritive values of freshly squeezed juices 
of high quality fruit. 





ORDER TODAY and request data 


on other Sunfilled specialties 


“CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 
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YTON SAFETY 
. LADDERS 


have every 
advantage 








No extra man needed to 
steady — Roomy plat- 
form for men and tools. 
Great strength, light- 
weight. Guard rails on 
— — Automatic 
ocking — Folds com- 
pactly. Easy to carry. 











C3 » gest pees. PEE 














Airplane spruce used 
throughout — Steel 
braces — Safety shoes. 
In sizes 3' to 16° in 
height—Elevating plat- 
form adds height to 


Dayton. Write today 
for free catalog, prices. 



























Mi west 3rd STREET 


“a KEWAUNEE Way! 


ystem offers your school 


itS ‘ 
The Kewaunee U™ ding its capacity. 


an 
the ideal plan for exp ye 
You start with what you need and “0 
. quipment as additional stu 


Kewaunee Unit E ed. Your Laboratory 


ity is requir , 
dent capacity 's Fea” wr 
retains its fine streamlined appearance 


ou benefit by the lower cost made a 
aaa Kewaunee's mass production 


standardized matched units. 


“Grows 
ynee Laboratory * 
onomically. Write for 
e Catalog- 


Yes — A Kewa 


Gracefully” and Ec 
the Kewaune 


Fouawnce fy 
i | il 


LABORATORY 





President 
Cc. G. Campbell, 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, a. 
Representatives in Principal C! 
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ON THose &. 
CLEANING JOBS.. 


Ginolat Speed 
ADDS UP TO BIG SAVINGS! 


With available labor so limited, Finola’s fast cleansing action 
is appreciated today more than ever in cleaning washroom 
floors, basins, and bowls—those everyday jobs. There’s where 
savings in cleaning time mount fast! Finola is greaseless. .. 
leaves no dirt-holding film. And it won’t scratch...contains no 
injurious properties. A market standard since 1901. For trial 
order, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 203 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, IME. \ “wc 


Pioneers aad Specialisls a PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


CITIES 


Soon the manufacture of 


TENNANT FLOOR MACHINES 


will no longer be eclipsed by the 
production of gun sights 
If you have floor cleaning and maintenance problems now 
or want to make plans for the future, write or wire today. 


The services of Tennant field representatives is available 
without cost. 


All needed Tennant repair parts as well as supplies and ma- 
terials for the care of your floors. 


G. H. TENNANT CO, F272? ininncopotis, inn 


Pioneers in modern floor maintenance 


“The way to fines Poors 











Hoos Maintenance System 
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Winters were 
tougher when 


WE 
were kids! . 








Betows snows overnight! We still 
have them . . . but it seems as if they came oftener in 
the old days. In one way, surely, those winters were 
tougher: snow was bad for book covers . . . remember 
how they warped, and how the colors ran? The 
luckier youngsters of today don’t need to worry 
about that . . . not when your books are bound with 
PX Cloth and ‘“‘Fabrikoid.”’* 


Books covered in these Du Pont materials keep 
their handsome appearance through more school 
years because Du Pont has anticipated and guarded 
against virtually every misfortune that can come to 
a book binding. Rain and melting snow roll off 
(literally) like water off a duck’s back. Dirt and 
grease don’t get in, and are easily washed off with 
soap. Scratching and scuffing make little or no im- 
pression. PX Cloth and ‘“‘Fabrikoid”’ ward off all 
these attacks, giving the best possible protection to 
the precious contents of the books they bind. 


All the products of the Du Pont ‘“Fabrikoid”’ 
Division have been off to war, learning new secrets 
of durability and economy. That’s why only limited 
supplies have been coming into the market. Keep in 
touch with your Du Pont dealer. He’ll see to it that 
you get more of the best there is as soon as it’s avail- 
able. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.), 
“Fabrikoid”’ Division, Empire State Building, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


*"Fabrikoid” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin impregnated and coated bookbinding material 


DU PONT 
PX CLOTH 







-“FABRIKOID” 
vi Western Electric 


aay ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


* 
For 62 years 


OS 4 we've been studying 


SOUND 
and 


HEARING 


* 


. ee 1869, Western Electric has been mak- 
ing communications equipment. Through 
62 of those years, this company has studied sound 
and hearing; has been the maker of Bell Tele- 
phones — the world’s most widely used sound- 
transmission instruments. 

Today, Western Electric is the nation’s largest 
producer of electronic and communications equip- 
ment for war. 

These products are designed by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories—leader in the field of sound, 
speech and hearing. 

This experience accounts for the fact that the 
Western Electric Audiometer has long been used 
by so many schools for testing hearing. Even 
slight hearing defects are potentially serious, but 
—when detected in time—much can be done by 
schools, physicians and parents to prevent both 
psychological suffering and retarded education. 

Volume of war work today precludes large 
scale production of Audiometers, but enough are 
available to take care of normal demands. You 
can count on this scientific instrument to help 
you find—and aid—the hard-of-hearing children 


in your care. 








To bring Peace sooner, buy War 
Bonds regularly — all you.can! 


as ANNIVER S 4p) 
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CEILING HUNG TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


























W LA 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL TOILET COMPARTMENTS 
possess the natural structural strength of steel, not one sheet, 
but two 16-gauge sheets securely bonded on opposite sides of 
dense insulating core, strengthened by porcelain enameling 
(four layers on each sheet) which provides a non-porous, flint- 
hard, glass-smooth surface that is positively impervious to 
odors, acids and moisture. 


for Schools of the Future 


O OBSERVER or supervisor of the health of 

school children needs to be reminded that clean 
and orderly toilet compartments are more important 
than any other service element in a school building. 
The toilet room environment should have an uplifting 
psychological effect upon sensitive youth. 


Toilet compartments usually dominate a toilet room, 
influencing the toilet room environment. Common 
treatments of toilet room interiors are certain to be 
unacceptable in school buildings of the future. Sany- 
metal’s Ceiling Hung Toilet Compartments promote 
orderliness and cleanliness and introduce an element 
of refinement that has a good influence upon im- 
pressionable youth. 


Sanymetal Porcena Toilet Compartments for school 
buildings of the future will be fabricated of the ageless 
and fadeless material — porcelain enamel. Porcelain 
enamel is a glass-hard, stainless material that always 
looks new, does not absorb odors, is moisture-proof and 
rust-proof, and resists the corroding nature of ordinary 
acids. The glistening porcelain enamel finish can be 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


and Office Partitions 


 @& @&© © @& 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC., 1693 Urbana Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio 


wiped clean as easily as any glass-smooth surface, 
thereby insuring a high standard of sanitation. 


Sanymetal Century Type Toilet Compartments, illus- 
trated, as well as each of the other five types of Sany- 
metal Toilet Compartments, embody the results of 
over 29 years of specialized skill and experience in 
making over 60,000 toilet compartment installations. 
Ask the Sanymetal Representative in your city for 
further information about planning suitable toilet room 
environments for any type of building. 


* * * 


Sanymetal offers six types of Toilet Compartments suitable 
for post-war building installations. The design and con- 
struction details for Ceiling Hung Toilet Compartments, 
as well as the usual standing types, may be obtained from 
the Sanymetal Representative in your city. Refer to phone 
book, “‘Partitions’’ for his name or write direct. Use Sany- 
metal “‘Porcena’’ (porcelain enamel) Toilet Compartments 
in post-war buildings to be sure of strictly moderntoilet 
room environments and to insure against obsolescence. 





Sanymetal Catalogue 
No. 82 contains illus- 
trations in color of 
several types of 
“Porcena” (porcelain 
on steel) Toilet Com- 
partments suitable for 
post-war buildings. 
Write for your copy. 













Pon supplying Mercurochrome and 
other drugs, diagnostic solutions and testing equipment re- 
quired by the Armed Forces, for developing and producing 
Sterile Shaker Packages of Crystalline Sulfanilamide espec- 
ially designed to meet military needs, and for completing 
deliveries ahead of contract schedule—these are the reasons 
for the Army-Navy “E” Award to our organization. 

All minor wounds should receive prompt first aid treatment. 
Mercurochrome has many advantages for this purpose. 

The 2% aqueous solution is antiseptic, non-irritating and non- 
toxic when used in wounds, 

Injuries are more promptly reported when Mercurochrome is 
used because treatment is not painful. 

The solution keeps indefinitely. The color indicates the ex- 
tent of application. 

Mercurochrome (H. W. & D. Brand of dibrom-oxymercuri- 
fluorescein-sodium) is accepted by the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. Ithasa 
background of more than twenty years’ clinical use. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all minor wounds. Do not fail to 
call a physician in more serious cases. 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT 


& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 














ARCHITECTS 
BUILDING 


101 PARK AVENUE 
at 40th Street, New York City 


A Community of Interests 
in the Building and Archi- 
tectural Fields 


ERE in this 18-story building, 

within 500 feet of the main en- 
trance to the Grand Central Station, 
will be found permanent exhibit rooms 
of construction materials and equip- 
ment—the offices of architects, engi- 
neers, builders and manufacturers 
serving schools—a veritable commu- 
nity of interests in the building field. 
Obviously, here is a logical center for 
those whose enterprises concern build- 
ing and who wish to find association 
among other industries and manufac- 
turers having a common purpose—to 
improve and develop perfection in the 
school plant. Floor plans of available 
showroom and office space will be 
mailed upon request. 


&, 


School Executives and Architects are in- 
vited to visit the offices of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS in Room 1221 of the Architects 
Building. A special conference room has 
been arranged for any convenience they 
might wish. The many exhibits and fea- 
tures of the building will be introduced to 


them if desired. 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, INC., Agent 
12 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Representative on premises 
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Baltimore's Postwar Building Program - 

Prior to the war a $10,000,000 bond issue 
for school’ buildings was approved by the 
voters of Baltimore. It was not expected that 
all of this money would be expended in a 
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pro Des Moines Schools Plan Postwar 


~. Program ~— 

Des Ris, Iowa. The board of direc- . 
tors of the independent school district is co- 
: operating with the Greater Des Moines com- 
AN, mittee, the city council, and other interested 
Ss groups in taking first steps toward plans for, 
reme necessary construction work during the post- 


S Pe nS, Gee @ Three Things To Do NOW! 


| Call in your architect and engineer on new : 
e building plans. ey 





2 Have your engineer survey your heating 
e system for modernizing plans. 





3 Budget expenditures as soon as possible. It 
e may be later than you think. 


(Continued from page 56 
) 
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The Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit Ventilator 


post s, ) $ 
m ties a 0S, ‘ Used principally in schoolrooms for the continuous intro- 
; duction and tempering of outdoor air. The Dual Control 
Unit that prevents overheating by maintaining a uniform 
room temperature and prevents cold drafts by maintain- 
ing a minimum air-stream temperature. Available now 
with metal casings. 


For more details about the Syncretizer write to 
JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 


The Syncretizer is sold also by American Blower Corporation 


n bE 4 k, T y Syncretizer 
| B lnit Veotilator 
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The fight on the doorstep 





- WAR can’t be won on battlefields alone. One 
of the most critical campaigns of all must be waged right 
on the doorstep of every family in America. 


This is the fight against higher prices and higher wages. 
It’s a fight that must be won...or victories on battlefields 
will be meaningless. 


It’s like this. In America this year, our total income 
after taxes will be about 133 billion dollars. But there'll 
be only about 93 billion dollars’ worth of goods to spend 
it on. If we all start trying to buy as much as we can, 
prices will shoot up. 


As prices rise, people will ask for—and, in many cases, 
get —higher wages. That will put up the cost of manufac- 
turing, so up will go prices again. Then we'll need another 
pay raise. If we get it, prices rise again. It’s a vicious circle. 


The Government has done a lot to help keep prices 
down. It has put ceilings on food and rent... has rationed 
scarce articles. But the Government can’t do it all alone. 


‘90b 


It needs your help! & 


Your part in this fight won’t be easy. It will mean fore- 
going luxuries, perhaps doing without a-few necessities. 
Tough? Maybe ... but don’t say that where the veterans 
of Italy and New Britain can hear you! 


You want to do your part, of course. So do we all... 
farmers, laborers, white-collar workers, business execu- 
tives. And the way to do your part right now is to observe 
the following seven rules for Victory and a prosperous 
peace... 


1. Buy only what you NEED. And before you buy any- 
thing, remember that patriotic little jingle: “Use it up. 
Wear it out. Make it do or do without.” 


2. Keep your OWN prices DOWN! If you sell goods, 
or your own time and labor, don’t ask for more money than 
you absolutely must! No matter who tries to talk you 
into asking more ...don’t listen! 


3. No matter how badly you need something...”cvcr 
pay more than the posted ceiling price! Don’t buy rationed 
goods without giving up the required coupons. If you do, 
you're helping the Black Market gang—hurting yourself! 


4. Pay your taxes cheerfully! Taxes are the cheapest 
way to pay for a war! The MORE taxes you pay now— 
when you have some extra money—the LESS taxes you'll 
pay later on! 


5. Pay off old debts. Don’t make any new ones! Get, 
and stay, square with the world! 


6. Start a savings account. Make regular deposits, 
often! Buy life insurance. Keep your premiums paid up. 


7. Buy War Bonds . . . regularly and often! And hold 
on to them! Don’t just buy them with spare cash you can 
easily do without. Invest every dime and dollar you don’t 
actually NEED...even if it hurts to give those dimes and 
dollars up! 







: ’ HELP 
Use it up...Wear it out. 


Make it do...Or do without. KEEP 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Third decade 


of service to schools... 


DUDLEY 


When pupils and parents 
and school authorities show 
a preference for Dudley 
School Locks for more than 
twenty years, it must indi- 
cate a very satisfactory 
service. 


RD-2 z - 
ROTODIAL “ oe 
. / 


Now in the third decade in 
American schools every- 
where, Dudley Locks con- 
tinue to give ideal service to 
pupils and administrators. 
The Dudley line, including 
masterkeyed combination 
padlocks and built-in locks, 
B2B can be supplied on proper 
XE od eis priorities. 
) see 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


427 WEST 42°STREET NEW YORK.N.Y. Dept. 310 570 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


AGE FENCE ®Finisut 4 BLACKBOARDS 
7 


NEUMADE quality standard prod- 
ucts that are recognized as the best 


FILM CLEANING 
MACHINES 
” 
FILING AND STORAGE 
CABINETS 
* 
REWINDS .. . SPLICERS 
REELS ... CANS 


Available today in accordance with 
current government regulations 





TRACE MARE 




















Proven by 
hundreds of 
schools as ideal 
equipment for 


é By ites resurfacing 
ome ao Check Upl ‘ Ae) pe slate blackboards, desis —_ 

’ a ..and for Manua ell 

RECIPROCATING os ote aad for Me sroestiog 


CTRIC ion, floating pad, and uni- 
school property, now is the time to have it inspected, and OO RFACER et joint drive eliminates 


d with- 
' | nt lackboards resurface 
reconditioned if necessary. Its protective life can be extended sr las Bia sure vonureced wih 





@ If Page Chain Link Fence safeguards your students and 


gouging, swirl 
ty the Page Fence distributor near you. He is a responsible, out removing 


: ; : : boy. t 
local business man with long experience. Consult him about WRITE FORINFORMATION. Let us tell you WOT ig. 


ell you how the EASY 


‘« saving schools, Time— 
all fence plans—present and future — including erecting, eS 


repairs and moving. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will 

send name of Association member nearest you. Address PAGE DETROIT SURFACING MACHINE oF 

FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
PRODUCT GF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION © AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


7447 W. Davison Detroit 4, Michigan 
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‘yy large, comfortable seat 
’ and back rest. Well 


‘corners rounded. Chair 

















is stusdily built, with 


finished thruout with all . 


opens and closes in one 
easy operation and folds 
compactly. Available in 
blond shaded, or walnut 
stained, varnish finish. 


WRITE FOR 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 





iy \ peed 11 


FOR. FLOOR MACHINES 


AMERICAN STEEL WOOL MFG. =O. wn 


42-24 ORCHARD ST. the Pic Wo 
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viatwer LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 




















And still the Greatest 
Mother in the World! 


VERY year you have given to the Red Cross 

. willingly and with a free heart. You 

helped us help millions of people . . . when 

the floods struck . . . when the earthquakes came 

. when famine devastated some far-off land. 

the great proud habit 

of thirty million American families . . . proud that 

they could give ... proud of the great Red Cross, 
that made the giving worthwhile. 


It was your habit to give ... 


But this year it is going to be different. 


When you dig into your pockets it won’t be 
“regular” contribution. For this year 
the need is greater than it’s ever been before. 


just your 


And this year it is your own boys the Red Cross 
serves .. . Eleven million of them in every land 
from Sicily to Chungking . . . on every ocean and 


in every sky. 


This year, when you cannot be near your sons, 
you will give and be glad that the Red Cross— 
your Red Cross—is still the greatest mother in the 
world. 


So give—for this is the year when giving really 
hits home. Give for the boy who longs to be with 
you—give to your Red Cross which will reach him 
for you. 


This time dig deep—deeper than ever before. 
Dig deep and be glad that you can. 


For wherever he is 


+ 


The RED CROSS is at his side 
and the Red Cross is YOU! 
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SCHOOL TOWELS 






McArthur . . . that's the name to remem- 
ber when you think of school towels. And 
here are three good reasons why: 

1. McArthur towels are big. rugged, 
highly absorbent—for brisk, vigorous 
rubdowns. 

They're carefully made of finest ma- 
terials, and truly economical because 
they last... and last... and last. 
The McArthur School Towel Plan 
brings you a tried, efficient plan for 
handling schools towels—a system 
that really works. 

McArthur . . . that's the name to re- 

member. 


Geo. McARTHUR & Sons Baraboo, Wis. 


























































e IS OUR JOB TOO! 
Norton, for over sixty years, has specialized in 
the production of dependable Door Closers... door 
closers of excellent quality and durability. Your 
essential requirements can be shipped on properly 
qualified orders. We are equipped to fabricate a 
complete line of door controlling devices and will 


go into production when restrictions are lifted. 


yi SS CHOICE—IN PEACE OR WAR 

i 

rill ) 
J | } 





NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
2902 N. Western Ave:, Chicago 18, Ill. 
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SUPERTEX 
SIGHTSAVER 


DOUBLE ROLLER SHADE 
¢ Superior in Service 


¢ Modern in Style 
“ ¢ Easy in Action 

















Positively controls Light, 
No. 105 Demountable  Wontilation and Glare. 


Shade 


Two rollers mounted in center of window permit independent 
shading of top and bottom halves—insure maximum top-lighting 
to avoid eyestrain. 


SIGHTSAVER Shades are made of durable translucent shade 
fabric. Shade rollers always work smoothly, and lightshield pre- 
vents direct sunlight from entering between the rollers. 





Shades may be quickly re- 
moved from brackets by re- 
leasing the patented spring 
catches, and the whole assem- 
1 bly hung on hanger provided 
at top. 








Raised to top of window. 


MANUFACTURERS 
SimcE 1907 


Made in any length to |2 ft. and in any width 
to 69 inches, to fit your windows. 


Write for prices, also FREE No. 76 Catalog 


showing our complete shade line, and other 
school equipment and supplies. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 
1632 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


















A'2x4" Science Room 
WITH A 24-PUPIL CAPACITY 





A room as small as 18' x 30’ can have a 24-pupil capacity! 
Hamilton All-Purpose No. L-0349 8-student tables have 
made possible the conversion of the small room into an 
efficient laboratory classroom. All-Purpose Science Equip- 
ment can be used every period of the day . . . and is mod- 
erately priced. For revamping small or average sized 
rooms for All-Purpose science teaching, send in the coupon 
for suggested layouts. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


P HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 









NS-3-44 

Please send the catalog of All-Purpose Eq ent and Layouts. 
SS. 
EES eee >. 
Address oS 
School & Position _ 
—~ 

City & State .. ssl 
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ARMY AND NAVY KITCHENS 


INSTITUTIONS, TOO, WILL FIND THIS NEW SOUTHERN 
STEAM JACKETED KETTLE AN IMPORTANT IMPROVE- 
MENT IN COOKING EFFICIENCY . . . COOKING 
ECONOMY. 


Southern continues to set the pace in providing more 
economical and more efficient equipment for your kit- 
chen. Let us help you plan a “Custom-Built by 
Southern” installation to improve food quality 


reduce food costs. 


AVAILABLE ON APPROVED WPB-1529 APPLICA- 
TIONS. DETAIL LITERATURE AVAILABLE. 


of efficiency. 


. Sturdy, seamless steel construction with gleaming 
Pd stainless steel interior. Will not spot or corrode. Easy 
a4 to clean. Complete with chrome plated faucets; tubular 






ee Vt ‘ EQU PM E NT C0. : steel stands with adjustable flanged feet; safety 


5017 SOUTH 38TH STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSO f valves. Capacities 25, 30, 40, 50, 60, 80, 100 gallons. 
« OFFICES: DENVER + DALLAS + MIAMI + BOSTON + COLUMBUS + MOBILE Guaranteed against mechanical defects for One Year. 





Get Eyesight Protection for the library 
with the 


COMMODORE 


See how light and cheerful this room looks! That's the 
Wakefield COMMODORE at work—with better light for 
eyesight protection. For the COMMODORE gives 86% 
of the light from the bare bulb, by test of impartial 
Electrical Testing Laboratories . . . diffused light that 
is kind to eyes. And its crisp, attractive design helps 
modernize classrooms over night. Custodians say that 
maintenance is easy, since the 
Plaskon reflector cleans readily, is 
light and safe te handle. Note: the 
COMMODORE is still available for 
essential use. Write for details. 





And for postwar, remember 
Wakefield also makes top-notch 
fluorescent units, suitable for BUY WAR BONDS 
school use FOR VICTORY 


THE F.W. Wakefield srass company 


|RED{ ] SPOT LIGHTING FOR WAR PRODUCTION... FOR PEACETIME FUTURE 
VERMILION, OHIO 
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Composition Stair Treads 
To Replace Treads of Rubber 


If your rubber 





stair treads are 
worn out, you 
can replace them 
with an asphalt 
and felt composi- 
tion tread that 
looks, feels and 
wears like rubber. These Dura-Val and Dura-Val de Luxe 
treads are waterproof, washable and are guaranteed for long 
wear. Made with a corrugated, nonskid surface, they are 
smart looking and easy to cement to wood, metal and 
concrete floors. 

The new treads, which are available for immediate de 
livery, are available in both the flat and nosing types, in 
black. The standard flat tread is 9 by 18 inches; the stand- 
ard nosing tread is 9 by 18 and 9 by 24 inches. Extra sizes 
can be furnished on special order—So-Lo Works, Inc., Love- 
land, Ohio. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS170 


New Lacquer for Furniture 
Promised for Postwar Use 


Much tougher than present varnishes or lacquers will be 
the new finish for school and office furniture developed by 
Du Pont for postwar usage. 

To reduce wear, tear and scratching, the finishes division 
of this company has developed a unique penetrating primer 
which provides extraordinary adhesion for the top coat. 
Higher scratch-resistant finishing lacquers have long been 
available but were impractical because a sufficiently strong 
adhesive bond with a wood surface could not be obtained. 

The new first coat material has a special elastomer, or 
rubberlike ingredient, that securely binds the top coat to 
the wood.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Inc., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


e When inquiring, refer to NSI171 


Eggcrate-Louvered Light 
Has Low Maintenance Cost 

Recently the Edwin 
F. Guth Company an- 
nounced its ARISTO- 
LITE. Now it intro- 
duces the new war 
model FUTUR- 
LITER. Both are suit- 
able for schools but the 
FUTURLITER is an eggcrate-louvered luminaire, while 
the earlier model is a glass-diffusing luminaire, 

The FUTURLITER will produce illumination of high 
intensity and of comfortable quality, its foremost quality 
being low maintenance cost. By reason of its open construc- 
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tion, bugs and loose dirt fall to the floor; furthermore, the 
vertical louvers and sidewall surfaces make it difficult for 
the dust to settle. This all adds up to greater light utiliza- 
tion with a minimum of servicing. 

Designed for close ceiling and ceiling suspensions, the 
FUTURLITER can be mounted singly or end to end in 
continuous runs for from 50 to 75 foot-candle installations. 
Each 48 inch unit can be had for use with either two or 
three 40 watt lamps. The model is available with con- 
ventional ballasts with starter switches or with the new 
QUICK-LITER ballast that uses no starter switches, lights 
quickly, operates at lower voltages and at low temperatures. 
—Edwin F. Guth Company, 2615 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 3. 


Cabinet Serves as Base 
For Mounting Lever Press 

The American 
hand lever press 
cabinet, which 
serves as a base on 
which a level press 
is mounted, has 
been announced 
by American Type 
Founders Corpor- 
ation. 

Of hardwood 
construction, the 
cabinet has a dark 
green enamel fin- 
ish. Size of top 
is 24 by 24¥ 
inches; the height 
is 25 inches. As 
can be seen in the 
accompanying _ il- 





lustration, the cab- 
inet has a drawer 
with a compartment for level press rollers, a chase rack for 
four chases and shelves for paper stock and miscellaneous 
items,—American Type Founders Corporation, 200 Elmora 
Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS173 





Plastic Card Holders 


For Stockroom Bins 


Card holders for stockroom bins made of ivory plastic 
are available in various shapes and sizes from the plastic 
division of the Hollywood Athletic Company. Stock widths 
of %, % and 1 7/16 inches are obtainable in any of the 
stock lengths of 3, 4 and 5 inches. 

These bin card holders are applicable to any flat surface. 
They can be used on wood by means of tacks, for which 
holes are provided, or on metal with glue. They consist of 
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For the Schools 


of Tomorrow 
—and Today 








The schools of tomorrow will pattern their 
dietetic control upon the successful and 
efficient school kitchens of today using 
MAFORCO compartment steamers for 
better, more healthful, more economical 
cookery. 


MAFORCO compartment steamers in 
sizes and types to meet specific needs 
of individual schools are produced by 
engineering experts with more than 40 
years’ experience in designing and fab- 
ricating better institutional equipment. 


This Is Your 
Reference Book 


Please write for your copy of this 
informative, illustrated brochure 
about compartment steamers. 
School authorities should have 
these valuable facts, for the 
schools of tomorrow—and today. 


MARKET FORGE CO. 


Everett Station Boston 49, Mass. 
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the plastic holder itself, an insert tab on which the de- 
scription of the article can be typed and a covering sheet 
of transparent plastic. Changes are easily made by inserting 
revised card slips. 

These plastic holders are almost soilproof but are wash- 
able as well.—Plastic Division, Hollywood Athletic Com- 
pany, 211 East Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS174 


Prefabricated Shower Cabinet 
Will Withstand Hard Usage 
The new Marsh 
prefabricated 
shower cabinet 

















consists of five 2 ; Eas 

major parts; two "7 ‘p= 
side panels, a front 4 af i geben | 
assembly, a back — |) : : we 
assembly and a ee a Sab 
concrete base re- - Bead me 4 24 
ceptor. It hasbeen [1 - ¥ Eo oe 
designed to save [4 i ogee 2 
installation time Am | grote 
and critical mate- 7 si > 





rials. Soap dish, cal 

plumbing fixtures, 

shower rod and 

curtain accompany 

it. The side panel, 

which is drilled to 

facilitate quick accurate assembly of the plumbing fittings, 
can be used for either right or left hand walls. 

The shower cabinet has superstructure corners and top 
rails of heavy hardwood construction, tied together with 
metal corner braces attached with wood screws. All joints 
are calked for waterproofing. 

Both sides of all panels are plastic-finished Marlite, which 
not only provides long life but adds to the attractiveness of 
the unit. The concrete base receptor was especially designed 
and poured and the unit requires a minimum of metal.— 


Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS175 





Recordings on Science 
Free to High School Classes 


High school classes may borrow a “talking library” of 
science made up of recordings of 30 programs selected from 
“Adventures in Research,” a weekly radio feature produced 
by Westinghouse Research Laboratories. Typical programs 
include “Today’s Ben Franklin,” “Virus—Enemy of Life,” 
“Why Smash Atoms?” and “Science as a Career.” 

The transcriptions are now supplied free of charge by 
the Federal Radio Education Committee of the U. S. Office 
of Education. The F.R.E.C. is setting up 25 loan centers 
in various parts of the country to supply the needs of schools 
in those areas. 

The “Adventures in Research” program is aired from 100 
stations, including an Alaskan station that broadcasts it to 
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Due to Curtailment in the Use of Book Paper 
Impact of War on Textbooks Expected to.Grow More 


Serious Causing Shortage of Textbooks 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


meet the present crisis as in 1898 and 1914 by making 


* 


books Now in Use last one to three years longer 








HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


* 























HILLYARD'S v ay \ 
e 
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Seals, Waterproofs Protects 


CEMENT, SLATE, TILE, TERRAZZO, MARBLE FLOORS 


) —— ONEX SEAL transforms a dull, lifeless, unattractive, rough surface to 
tie . . . . 
a protected, stain resistant, smooth mirror-like surface revealing the 
<i) true natural colors. ONEX SEAL penetrates deeply and sets up 
i) ||||] extremely hard, acting as a constant guard against traffic and dirt. 
| The widespread adoption of ONEX SEAL by leading architects, floor- 
ing manufacturers, contractors is due to the fact that the sealing 
properties of a filler, the wearing qualities of a finish and the attractive 
sheen are all embodied in ONEX SEAL. 


Kw Ww YK 


Hillyard’s maintain a Nation-wide service of Floor Treatment and Maintenance Engineers. 
Call or wire us today and the Hillyard Engineer in your logality will gladly call and 
give advice on eliminating any Floor Treatment, Maintenance or Sanitation problem 


"| THE HILLYARD COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO... . ST. JOSEPH 1, MO. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Dept. 3NS, 2723 N. Crawford Ave. 





Teachers Like the | 


SIMPLICITY 





OF THE 


CHALLENGER 
, , SCREEN 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. OF.) 
Now Again Huailalle 
in Limited 2uantily 
DA-LITE mountings are strong, sturdy and simple 


to operate. The DA-LITE GLASS-BEADED sur- 


face stays pliable and white. You have a wide 





selection of screen mountings and surfaces to choose 
from including the Challenger, shown here. Now, 


more than ever. LONG LIFE means ECONOMY. 


For better value and lasting satisfaction, insist 
on DA-LITE’S time-proven advantages! 


Ask your DA-LITE dealer or write us for catalog 
and WPB 1319 application forms for authority to 
purchase. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Chicago 39, Illinois 
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American troops in the Aleutians—Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 30. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS176 





NEW CATALOGS 





Guide Book on Lighting 
For Illumination Courses and Architects 

Originally scheduled for postwar release, a 175 page 
Lighting Handbook has just been published to ‘meet the 
demand for information on war-time lighting problems. 
The book, designed by the illuminating engineering de- 
partment of Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., is a practical guide and 
working reference book for lighting engineers, designers, 
architects and builders. 

A feature of the handbook is a series of charts which 
coordinate room index, fixture efficiency and coefficient of 
utilization curves and provide a new graphic method of 
determining the desired illumination for various applica- 
tions. Charts cover industrial and commercial fluorescent 
and incandescent lighting and provide a means of calcu- 
lating quickly the number and size of lamps needed with 
practically every type of fixture. A number of schools and 
colleges plan to use the manual as a textbook in illumina- 
tion courses. The price is $1 a copy. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS177 


Fuel Conservation 
Aided in New Tri-trol Catalog 


Published to tie in with the government’s fuel conserva- 
tion program is a new 16 page sales presentation from 
Marsh Tritrol Company, 690 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5. It discusses the vital need for saving fuel used 
for space heating and explains how this can be accomplished 
with the company’s Marsh Tri-trol Regulator without any 
need for priority. 

Simple charts and diagrams are used throughout to tell 
how the Tri-trol controls heating according to outside 
weather, how time of morning warm-up and night shut- 
down is varied automatically. By means of all these short- 
cuts and refinements, according to the booklet, the Tri-trol 
reduces fuel consumption from 15 to 20 per cent. 

School engineers can get a copy of this booklet more 
quickly through their nearest dealer or the superintendent 
of schools can write to the address above. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS178 





Postwar School Planning 
Featured in Horn Brochure 


Floor plans of 40 or more schools, with emphasis on flexi- 
bility, are contained in the booklet “Postwar Planning for 
Schools,” put out by the Horn Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. The increased enrollments that can be ex- 
pected when war veterans return to the classroom makes 
it necessary for progressive schoolmen to make building 
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Holmes Projectors made for both civilian and 
government uses have shown the greatest 
stamina in day-after-day, year-after-year op- 
eration. 


Our armed forces still need our present output, but at the 
earliest opportunity we'll resume production of new pro- 
jectors for schools and the general public, built to exacting 
Holmes standards. 





COMPAN Y 
1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 





They must mustbe su opi 





Big 


ied 


Our factory, large as it is, has an activity in war 
necessities that leaves little to be furnished our 
dealers, and the many loyal school superintendents 
and principals who have favored us in the years past 
as manufacturers of the highest grade of school 
furniture. 


We regret our inability, and will cer- 
tainly welcome the time when our busi- 
ness will again become normal and 
contact with our friends frequent. 


Manufacturers in peace 





time of 
Adjustable Movable Desks — Pedestal 
Desks — Typewriter Desks — Audi- 
torium Seats — Classroom, Cafeteria, 
Library and Kindergarten Tables and 
Chairs —— Tablet Arm Chairs — Silent 
Giant Desks. 


Send us your 
request for 
postwar catalog Dept. C 


when published. ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 








DARNELL 
CASTERS 


Perfect swivelling insures easy 


rolling and eliminates skidding! 


FREE MANUAL 


DARNELL CORP. LTD.. 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,.N-Y. 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Make PHYSICS more 


interesting and effective 
to the student 


by using the new Keystone 
Physics Series Manual, 
which adapts lantern slides 
to these subjects: 


The Fundamentals of Sound 
The Fundamentals of Light 
The Fundamentals of Machines 
¢ The Fundamentals of Electricity 


This method of teaching Physics greatly speeds 
up the training, affording more interest and 
longer retention, by the student, of the subjects. 
Vitally important in wartime, a “must” in peace 
times. 


Write today for complete information 
on faster teaching of Physics. 




















cAmetcan 


IN DESIGN AND COMFORT 






674 
Folding Chair 


Ee 


633 Bodi-Rest Chairs 643 Assembly Chairs 


ccady for your IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


WE. are fortunate in being able to provide these 
three types of chairs, which fill a wide range of 
school requirements with beauty, comfort and long- 
lasting serviceability. Developed by American Seat- 
ing Company from the best non-critical materials, 
these chairs are now available for immediate delivery 


The No. 633 Bodi-Rest Chair, with upholstered 
seat, is ideal for school auditoriums and assembly 
halls, sturdily constructed of selected hard woods 
and bonded plywood. The deep spring-arch seat con- 
forms to the body, providing maximum comfort. 
Made in two and three chair units with folding seats. 


The No. 674 Folding Chair and the No. 643 As- 
sembly Chair, both all wood, are comfortable and 
practical. Universal Tables, with which they can 
be used, are available in various sizes. All may be 
purchased without priorities—at reasonable prices. 


Ameucan Sealing TLL 


VORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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modernization plans now, Horn engineers realize. These 
plans, although primarily showing how Horn folding 
doors and folding gymnasium seats contribute to the much 
desired flexibility of the medern school program, also con- 
tribute many other ideas in school building design. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS179 


"Toilet Room Environments" 
Is Title of War and Postwar Booklet 


A colorful 12 pagt booklet in which nine types of toilet 
compartments are illustrated has just been issued by the 
Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., 1701 Urbana Road, Cleveland. 
Three types of war-time installations include compartments 
made of asbestos board, with steel posts and headrail brac- 
ing or with wood posts and headrail bracing. Six types of 
all-steel postwar installations are offered in three finishes. 
Ceiling-hung “Porcena” compartments are featured for in- 
stallations in schools. Complete specifications and drawings 
of construction details are included. A copy of the booklet, 
known as Catalog No. 82, is available on request. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS180 


Bradley's War Models 


Presented in Comprehensive Catalog 


In a 16 page catalog, Bradley Washfountain Co., 2207 
West Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, presents an entirely 
new line of washfountains, multi-stall showers and drinking 
fountains. The redesigned fixtures retain all the basic ad- 
vantages that have characterized Bradley equipment for 
twenty-two years past, while at the same time they con- 
tribute to conservation of the nation’s vital materials and 
meet all government specifications. The washfountains at 
the U. S. Migratory Labor Camp at Visalia, Calif., serve 
a dual purpose, one of the catalog’s illustrations shows. Six 
little girls are using it as a bathtub with a mother or teacher 
officiating at the soaping. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS181 


Entertainment Films 
Castle Movies for Every Occasion 

Sports, travel, cartoons, adventure and world news make 
up the new catalog of “Movies for Every Occasion” pub- 
lished by Castle Films, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. Both 8 and 16 mm. films are listed. A separate 
folder describes six new fun cartoons in color based on 
fairy tales and legends. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS182 


Vocational Guide 
To Air Transport Service 


A 140 page illustrated vocational guidance volume on air 
transportation has been brought out by Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., 101 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City 6, 
Mo., to acquaint the nation’s youths with opportunities 
awaiting them in the field of aviation. 

Prepared primarily for schools, the book contains com- 
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FIFTY YEARS | OF HIGH | QUALITY Self Joohing 
Zin SHACKLE 
OocK 
Loe 
In School Furniture for Laboratory, Home sis sinless SRE +, oitiiadimaiaas 
e ° - E . P’ - q 
Economics, Vocational and Library Use 
Among the nation’s leading schools These durable, accurate and dependable Locks are 
Paterae Furniture is accorded the now available when ordered under Maintenance, 
first choice for quality and value. Repair and Operating priority and in accordance 
The cumulative value of a half cen- with Controlied Materials Plan Regulation No. 5A. 
tury of experience is y for th 
po Reg ces ag tg i ioe 4 ° Masterkeyed Shackle Locks as well as Plain and 
= =) “ a d ™ P * ° ° . . : 
ditions or changes in your present Pa nl Masterkeyed built-in Combination Locks to suit any 
facilities . . . thru our staff of feciien Gateien. school requirement can be furnished. 
experts. No cost or obligation for Gratis of course. 
this service. e \ 
LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. © NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
"| ‘:1222-34 FULLERTON AVE. CHICAGO 14,U.S.A. 9 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
“Grow Vegetables in 1944 for 
Vitality and Victory” 
For School, Community and Home Gardens. 
Special School Garden Collection and other 
collections and separate varieties available. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON QUANTITY LOTS. 
° HORN WILL HELP YOU 
GRASS SEED OF P Plan for tomorrow 
"K e 4a 
nown Quali 
Q ty Engineering service that is both thor- 
For Lawns, Athletic Fields and ough and practical is offered by the Horn 
bs all Areas Requiring Good Turf Manufacturing Company to architects 
‘. and superintendents who are now plan- — 
ning for post-war school buildings. These Photograph shows . Hor 
Bleachers ready for use and a 
FLOWER SEEDS AN D plans should include Horn Folding Horn Folding Partition that 
HORTICULTURAL SUPPLIES Bleachers and Partitions. Service has pris OE 
: , established their superiority, making the Me Gyeinaties th Mitte 
Write for 120 Page SEED ANNUAL name Horn a standard for advanced de- effort and less than five min 
sign and fine engineering. ee ni an 
132-138 Church St., Dept. NS, New York 8, N. Y. HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
. Fort Dodge, lowa 
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Vis pattie 
is Getting the Feel’ 
of Quality Tools 


@ To master a craft requires more than a 
willing pair of hands and an eager mind. Unless the 
tools a beginner uses “cooperate, he is apt to make 
slow headway. Recognizing this, many instructors 
favor Atkins Silver Steel Saws for manual training. 
Each saw in the line is carefully designed for easy 
handling qualities — and for accurate cutting on the 
work for which it is intended. There are types for 
every kind of sawing in wood, metal and plastics. 
The complete Atkins catalog gives full information 
—write for a copy today. 


FREE—Wall Chart on Saw Fitting 


illustrates in detail the right way of filing and setting 
saw teeth, 19” x 25”— suitable for wall mounting. 
Write for free copy. 


E.C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


471 South Ilinois Street, Indianapolis 9, indiana 


AGENTS OR 
DEALERS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES THE 


WORLD OVER 
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Citrus Concentrates, Inc. 86 
Dunedin, Florida 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 68 
Autosan Division, Hartford, Conn. 
Consolidated Laboratories 61 
1470 South Vandeventer Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Continental Steel Corporation 4 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 98 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. 
Darnell Corp., Ltd. . 99 
Long Beach, California 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co. .. 87 
West 3rd Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit Surfacing Machine Co. . 91 
7447 W. Davison Avenue, Detroit 4, Michigan 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 80 
First Ave. at 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 52 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 14, IIl. 
Dick Company, A. B. 16 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 
Ditto, Inc. ; 7 
680 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Doughnut Corporation of America 84 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Dudley Lock Corporation 91 
570 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 88 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 64 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 55 
5696 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Ill 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 14 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
Extendo Corporation ........................ 83 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Films, Incorporated 82 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y._ 





FOR FREE PRODUCT 
INFORMATION 


USE THIS 


COUPON 


Ring key numbers of items on which further 
information is wanted. Each item in "What's 
New" and each advertiser has a key number 
for reference. Sign coupon and mail to The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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ORDERING 


AHEAD... 











plete descriptions of the types of jobs available in com- 
mercial transport, together with vocational charts setting 
forth qualifications and salary ranges. 

In addition to serving as an orientation course in air 
transportation, the educational guide contains a complete 
bibliography on various aviation subjects. Copies are avail- 
able at 75 cents. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS183 


FILM RELEASES 


Tank Destroyers—16 mm. color. 25 minutes. Fascinating 
action picture of the troops that man the most potent mass of 








tank trouble ever developed. Built around the motto of the 
tank corps, “Seek! Strike! Destroy!,” and produced with the 
cooperation of the War Department and the Commanding 
General, Camp Hood, Tex.—Princeton Film Center, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS184 


Radio at War—16 mm. sound. 24 minutes. Pictures the 
adventures of two typical American boys, Jim and Joe 
Brown, who leave high school shortly after Pearl Harbor, 
Jim entering the Army Signal Corps and Joe, the Navy, 
where he likewise finds himself in the communications 
section. The picture is sponsored by Radio Corporation 
of America, in cooperation with the communication 
branches of the Army and Navy. Training camp routine 
is followed by actual maneuvers, convoy action and a South- 
west Pacific invasion. Free except for transportation 
charges.—Educational Department of RCA Victor Division, 


enables us to 
SERVE YOU BETTER! 





By ordering now the essential library sup- 
plies you will require in the next several 
months, there is less likelihood of delay and 
disappointment. Besides, you get the benefit 


of lower prices when ordering in quantity. 


In some items there may be changes in the 
weight and color of paper stock, to conform 
with WPB restrictions. In every case the 


material used will be the best available. 


Loan LORD BROS., Ine. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


EST. 1896 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J., or William 
J. Ganzo Co., producers, 40 East Forty-Ninth Street, New 
York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS185 





Principles of Cooking—| reel. 16 mm. sound, Empha 
sizes the fundamental principles of the simple cooking proc 
esses: boiling, frying, broiling, roasting and steam cookery. 
Each process is illustrated to show how food properties 
are changed by applying heat in this manner. Applicable 
to advanced elementary grades, junior and senior high 
school home economics studies.—Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York City 23. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS186 


South Africa Marches—16 mm. sound. 20 minutes. First 
of a British series entitled “Know Your Commonwealth.” 
It shows South Africa as a land of contrasts in farming, 
living, worshipping, trading and in transport. South Africa 
makes her own decision to enter the war and the film tells 
how she backed that decision with a new navy, an air 
training scheme, factory output and farming.—British In- 
formation Services, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS187 * 


Proper Technics of Slide Binding—A new 33 frame slide- 
film on the proper technics for using the S.V.E. slide binder. 
Furnished free to those in charge of visual instruction de- 
partments or courses.—Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS188 
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Printing 
Education 
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® It motivates and coordinates all academic work 


® It socializes the life and interests of all students 

® It develops leadership abilities 

® It develops a feeling for beauty of line and form 

® It creates an interest in a leading American industry 


™® It serves as a publicity medium under school control 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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IS basic in the Modern School 


® It employs the modern activity philosophy “learn by doing”’ 


® It provides for individual differences through its wide range of activities 


ATF 
Education and 
Engineering Service 
for School Architects 


Our Education Department will 
gladly assist you and the architects 
of your new school in the organiza- 
tion of your printing and graphic 
arts department. Layouts and speci- 
fications like that illustrated above 
for any size general, junior high, 
senior high, vocational or college 
printing plant are available without 
charge. Write on school stationery, 
mentioning type of school and size 
of class to be accommodated. With- 
out obligation, of course. 
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Ii's “biue-print time” for post-war schools! © 
And Medart’s Engineering Staff—with over 65 — 
- years of successful experience —is ready and « 
'- anxious to help with your equipment plans. at 
Without obligation on your part, Medart’s Zl 4 


consulting experts will study your needs and | 
make recommendations...to help you achieve Getel | 
correct but economical installations of gym- > 
nasium apparatus, basket ball backstops, a | 
lockers, classroom wardrobes and gym seats. _ 
For seasoned advice on school equipment ee 


pie ti 


planning, consult Medart— soon. 
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FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY + 3535 DEKALB ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 
WITH WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


These boys dealt death today 

...they’ll deal out death again 

tomorrow...but tonight they 

laugh...bodies and minds, tense from the strain 

of combat, relax... flagging spirits rewive...for 

a little while, war is far away...the lovable little 
creations of Walt Disney are a breath of home and 
peace. § A great morale force are these 16mm Projec- 


tors bringing entertainment and laughter to our boys 
at the most advanced outposts. § That is one of the 
wartime functions of Victor 16mm Sound Motion 


Picture Equipment. Training the armed forces and 
soldiers of production, teaching the uses of new ma- 
chines and weapons are also Victor’s task. A peacetime 
world will benefit from Victor’s wartime achievements, 


n Str Souio Seouencr VICTOR 
ae ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
BUY WAR BONDS NOW! NEW YORK (18)—McGrow Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. e CHICAGO (1)—188 W. Randolph 
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The war has taught us all a great many things. 


Out of it have come such achievements on the 
part of Minneapolis-Honeywell as the M-H 
Automatic Pilot, the M-H Control System for 
Turbosuperchargers, the M-H Ice Indicator and 
other electronic devices for heavy bombers... 
The new Moduflow System of control will 


bring a new measure of comfort to homes and 





Honeywell 


commercial buildings. « The same engineering 
ability that has made possible these and other 
achievements will bring a new measure of com- 
fort in the post-war era ... Truly, tomorrow's 
children will benefit from today’s research... 
« Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
2820 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
Branches and distributors in all principal cities. 





Back the Attack... Buy More War Bonds! 
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